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Section I. — Preximinary REMARKS. 


I sHatt endeavor, in this Essay to point out, in a plain manner, 
the most effectual mode of teaching the art of Waiting. The meth- 
od pursued, will be to lay down, in their natural succession, the rules 
which experience and reason have approved as the best for commu- 
nicating the art, from its first elements to the attainment of the great- 
est elegance and expedition ; and such practical remarks will be 
interspersed, as may incidentally occur. 

Two things are essential to skill in this art. — First, A knowl- 
edge of the forms and proportions of the letters; Seconn, The pow- 
er of executing these letters on paper. 

It must be apparent, on the slightest examination of the subject, 
that both the above requisites are indispensable to make a good pen- 
man. If a person be deficient in the first, although he may pos- 
sess inimitable ease and freedom in the use of the pen, his perform- 
ance will displease, from its want of just proportion and symmetry 
of parts. If he is wanting in the second, however correct the form 
of each particular letter, there will be no freedom or grace in the 
general aspect of his writing. 
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It would be highly advantageous to learners if they could be first 
thoroughly instructed in the forms and proportions of the letters, 
before undertaking to execute them. ‘They would then have but 
one thing to Jearn at a time ; whereas, they are now embarrassed 
with all the niceties of fein and proportion, at the same moment 
when they find their whole power of attention little enough to en- 
counter all the difficulties of a correct posture, and manner of hold- 
ing the pen, and the other requisites for good execution. Yet with the 
very young, a theoretic knowledge is too often no knowledge at all, 
and it is therefore generally found expedient from the outset, to suffer 
the pupil to learn the form of each letter, by making it with a pen. 
Thus, both the requisites above mentioned, are acquired simulta- 
neously. Admitting this to be a necessary evil, the principal objects 
of attention arrange themselves in the following order : 

1. The position of the body. 
II. The position of the paper. 

Ill. The manner of holding the pen. 

IV. The form of the letters. 

V. The movements by which the letters are executed. 

I. Great attention should be paid to the position of the body. 
This, and the second and third of the objects just enume: rated, may 
to some appear unimportant, but they are far from beingso. They 
cannot be too carefully attended to, as the neglect of either of them 
will retard the progress of the pupil, and in the end, prove a serious 
obstacle to his acquisition of a free and elegant current hand, which, 
of course, is his ultimate object. If, in these particulars, he be suf- 
fered to begin with wrong habits, they will grow upon him, and he 
will not afterwards be able to shake them off without much pains 
and trouble. It is ynuch easier for him to form correct habits in the 
beginning, than, in i life, to divest himself of bad ones. I would 
earnestly press the remark on the consideration of every one who 
honors these pages with a perusal, that very much of the pupil’s 
success depends upon attention to seemingly minute points, when 
first beginning to write. Deviations from a judicious course com- 
menced at that period, are apt to be followed by the worst conse- 
quences, and often, the evil done is without remedy, from the fix- 
edness of the habit. 

The pupil should sit in an easy, upright posture. His seat should 
be near the desk, so that ho may not be obliged to reach over, and 
the desk should not be quite so high as the level of his elbow when 
his arm is drawn close to his side. ‘Thus he will escape all the evils 
attendant upon a distorted position ; which are, first, discomfort and 
constraint, then pain, and lastly, disease. For when, as is too often 
the case, the head is thrown forward, and the chest contracted, and 
this posture becomes habitual, it is unquestionably the source — es- 
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pecially with those who write much, —of many diseases of the 
lungs, which not seldom terminate fatally. A more natural posture 
would not only be more healthy, but would give greater freedom in the 
management of the pen. T he body should bend a little forward, but 
should by no means press against the desk. The left side should 
be brought near the desk, the feet placed obliquely, in the same di- 
rection with the slant of the writing, and the weight of the body 
supported by the left arm, so far as necessary to be supported by 
either. The right arm should rest lightly on the desk near the el- 
bow, and be kept three or four inches from the body. ‘The posi- 
tion just described gives the body a firm attitude, af ffords the right 
arm an easy play, and allows it to move with perfe ct liberty. 

Il. The paper should be placed directly in front of the right 
arm, and parallel with the edge ofthe desk. This is recom: nended 
not only by my own uniform experience, but by the opinion of the 
most judicious writers. 

if. The next thing to be attended to is the manner of holding 
the pen. This is a matter of the first importance. The teacher 
should not suffer the least inaccuracy in this respect to escape no- 
tice and correction. For although it is very laborious, and requires 
great patience, to regulate the position, paper, pen, &c. as often as 
is necessary, yet the correct method in all these matters must be ac- 

uired before the pupil can ever attain to any excellence in the art. 

he teacher should be constantly at the pupil’s elbow, for if left to 
practise alone, he will be liable to continual error, and there is no 
limit to the mischiefs flowing from a wrong beginning. The ae 
should be gently held, not tightly grasped, between the thamb, and 
first and second fingers. Little children should keep the second 
finger nearly half an inch from the point of the pen, but pupils of 
ten years old and upwards, about one inch froin the point. ‘The 
hand may be supported on the top of the little finger, keeping the 
one next to it bent inwards; or if the pupil prefers, it may be sup- 
ported on the ends of the third and fourth fingers, inclined towards 
the palm of the hand. In either of these positions a free, unfettered 
hand writing may be acquired. There is a trifling rule, which if 
attended to, would keep the pen in its right position, viz. that the 
top of the pen should always point to the right shoulder. 

IV. The next object is, to gain a familiarity with the forms and 
proportions of the letters. The general convenience which teach- 
ers find, or imagine, in beginning their instructions on this head, at 
the very same time when ‘they first put a pen into the hand of the 
pupil, induce me in the foregoing remarks to concede that the use 
of the pen and the forms of the letters might be taught together. 
In my humble opinion, they would more thoroughly , and more eas- 
ily be learned separately. Iam far from recommending that the 
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forms of the letters should be taught by mere verbal instruction. 
But every person of observation must have remarked, that almost 
every child, before he is brought to a desk, in order to be taught to 
write, amuses himself with making pictures, or more properly scrawl- 
ing figures with such materials as he can lay his hands on. This 
natural inclination requires only to be properly directed, and the 
shapeless figures may be made to assume proportion and symmetry. 
Let the pupil continue to use the slate and pencil, or paper and lead 
pencil, to which he has been accustomed to resort for childish diver- 
sion; or, if more convenient, let him be provided with a black board 
and chalk. ‘The teacher should then exhibit the forms of the let- 
ters by practical exemplifications, on a large black board, placed in 
full view of the class. The pupil should be requested to inspect 
each letter with care, and then to imitate it as nearly as possible, 
with the rhaterials before mentioned. 

The letter 0, will probably be found the most convenient for ref- 
erence, as to height and proportion ; thus, the height of the n is the 
same as that of the 0, and the distance between its principal strokes 
is the width of the 0, &c. These proportions should be well im- 
pressed on the pupil’s mind, by examination with question and an- 
swer, following his imitations of each letter. ‘The same method 
may be extended from the simple elementary characters to their 
various combinations, and will, I think, be found the shortest and 
most effectual method of impressing the pupil with correct ideas of 
the forms and proportions of the letters. 

Any teacher, who pleases, may, of course, allow his pupil! to use 
the pen in the process above described ; but I should myself advise 
not to use it yet. It may naturally be asked, since penmanship is 
to be taught, why not give the pupil a pen from the first? ‘The an- 
swer is ready,——that it is desirable for a child to have its whole at- 
tention confined to a single object at a time. If we give a pen to 
the young pupil at his first lesson, his attention is alternately occu- 
pied by two objects, each of which is new, and consequently difli- 
cult to him, —the manner of holding his pen, and the form ‘of the 
letters. The distraction of mind which follows this constrained at- 
tention to two things at once, is apt to produce the ill effect, that 
neither is learned well or easily ; and this is entirely prevented by 
simply teaching one thing ata time. 

First, therefore, let the pupil learn the forms of all the letters by 
using any of the materials mentioned above; and afterwards, when 
these are perfectly familiar, let him take a pen, and he will then 
have nothing to do, but to learn the use of that new instrument. 
These observations, it will at once be perceived, apply only to be- 
ginners. ‘Those who have been accustomed to the use of the pen, 
may with propriety continue to use it, in improving the forms of 
their letters. 6 
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Particular directions as to each letter, can only be given by the 
teacher, in practical lessons. ‘The general rules under this head, 
which hook be continually urged upon the pupil’s attention, are 
the following : 

1. That his strokes be made straight. 

2. That they be parallel. 

3. At equal distances. 

4. With equal proportions. 

Even these are too abstract for young beginners, without practi- 
cal illustration ; with the aid of that, a judicious teacher may make 
them intelligible to very young children. 

V. The principal movements by which the letters are execu- 
ted are three. Although they do not come fully into use, with 
all their combinations, until the pupil attempts Current Hanp 
Writing, yet he should from the beginning be made acquainted 
with them, and thus be enabled to call them into use, as soon as 
the proper occasion arises. 

1. The first movement is that of the whole arm. It may be 
either perpendicular or lateral. When perpendicular, it accustoms 
the pupil to preserve the correct position of the hand and pen, 
and to move his arm lightly on the table. When lateral, it gives 
great expertness and rapidity of execution. 

2. The second movement is that of the fore-arm, without a 
separate movement of the fingers. It is a simultaneous, connected 
movement of the hand and fore-arm; the muscles of the under 
part of the arm playing, but not sliding on the table; the nails of 
the third and fourth fingers gliding on the paper; the wrist ele- 
vated a little, not exceeding an inch. By means of the extend- 
ing and contracting power of the muscles ‘of the fore-ari, without 
changing its place on the table, a remarkably free, bold, and com- 
manding movement is obtained. 

3. The third and least movement is that of the fingers, and is 
so simple as to require no particular description. 

The first combination of the movements is the addition of the 
movement of the fingers to that of the whole arm. While the 
wrist should never, either in this or any of the movements or com- 
binations, touch the table, the arm should never in any of them be 
raised from it. Observing these directions, the fingers cannot be 
too freely used. 

The second combination is the addition of the movement of the 
fingers to that of the fore-arm. In this combination, the fore-arm 
rests on the edge of the table, near the elbow. ‘The difference 
between this combination and the first is, that in the first, the whole 
arm moves upon the table, the elbow regularly following and near- 
ly coinciding with the movement of the hand ; but in the second, 
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the fore arm, although it moves upon the table, remains stationary 
near the elbow. > writing by the second movement, or by the 
second combination, the lonrnet must slide his arm, late srally along 
the table, at convenient distances, so that his hand ‘and elbow will 
always be in a line with the place where the word is to be written, 
and parallel with the sides of the paper. At each remove, he 
will again rest his fore-arm on the edge of the table, near the elbow, 
and write the next word or words, as far as convenient; and so on 
to the end of the line. 

The third combination, is the union of the first and second, not 
simultaneously, but in succession. 

The first and third movements are all which are essential to the 
beginner, because they are the only ones requisite in the careful 
and deliberate writing of large hand. The introduction of the 
second movement and its combinations to the notice of teachers of 
this art has been brought about by the zeal and ingenuity of Mr 
Joseph Carstairs, of London, who deserves high credit for insisting 
on the importance of ac quiring, from the first, the mastery of these 
combined movements. By obtaining such a mastery, the most 
valuable advantages are secured. The practice of fre quently lift- 
ing the pen, which is incompatible with bold and free writing, is 
avoided. Strength and steadiness of hand are acquired. T he 
great fault of turning the hand over to the right, and jerking it from 
point to point, to keep pace with the progress of the writing, — 
which may be considered as a concentration of all the vices of the 
cominon system of teaching, — is entirely eradicated ; and in place 
of it, uniformity, grace, boldness and rapidity are obtained. The 
arm moves along insensibly and without effort, by the very act of 
forming the letters. 

Although great perseverance is necessary to acquire these move- 
ments thoroughly, yet there are powerful encouragements to effort 
and patience. For success is certain, and the pupil sees it ; and 
there is besides, a bewitching allurement in practising the exercises 
growing out of his plain perce eption that at every ste p he is accom- 
plishing ¢ great things, } in the acquirement of power, in eradicating 
vicious habits, and in making steady and permanent advances, 
towards becoming an expert and elegant penman. In connection 
with what has been said on the subject of movement, the following 
rules should be carefully inculcated upon the pupil. 

First. That he should be able to move the hand and arm, in 
every direction with equal facility. 

Second. ‘That an habitual movement of the hand and arm 
should be acquired, equally applicable to every letter of the alpha- 
bet, and producing by its own tendency, the same inclination of the 
letters and the same distance between them. 
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Third. ‘That the pressure of the pen on the paper should be 
light and easy, to promote uniformity, both in motion and in the 
general aspect of the writing. It will be observed, however, that 
the above rules are mainly applicable to expeditious current hand 
writing. 

This subject of the mechanical movements necessary to execute 

every piece of writing is the most important branch of the art. A 
man may have a correct taste and judgment in writing, or in any 
other art, without being skilful in the practical exercise of the same 
art; but the power of executing well, almost necessarily presup- 
poses a just idea of the thing to be executed. ‘The attempt to ex- 
ecute a piece of writing, naturally leads the mind to reflect on that 
which the hand executes, that is, the forms and proportions of the 
letters. So that it is plain, that one may have a knowledge of the 
forms of the letters, and yet be defic ient in the power to execute 
them ; while on the contrary, one is not likely to have what is usu- 
ally termed a command of “hand, —a power to execute well — 
without combining with it a correct idea of the forms of the letters. 
Execution, then, ought much rather to be the object of the teach- 
er’s attention than the mere forms of the letters. ‘The growing 
taste of a pupil will gradually correct the imperfect, awkward, or 
fantastic forms he may have given his letters ; but it is not so easy 
to acquire a masterly command of hand by solitary practice, where 
the foundation was not well laid, in the acquisition of the easiest 
and most natural movements of the hand and arm. Nor can it 
be doubted, that this is a principal reason why many continue 
through their whole lives to write very badly, notwithstanding that 
they have a great deal of writing to do. 


Section Il. —Larce Hann. 


The pupil having been fully instructed in regard to the posture 
of his body, the position of his paper, the manner of holding his 
pen, the forms and proportions of the letters, and the movements 
by which they are to be executed, may now begin to practise 
what he has been taught. The copy-book for large hand should 
be ruled with horizontal lines 7% of an inch apart, and oblique lines 
about +4; of an inch apart, forming an angle of 56 degrees with 
the horizontal lines. ‘The pupil should commence with making 
straight strokes, and practise them till he can hold the pen cor- 
rectly and execute them easily. ‘The correct formation of this 
first stroke, is of more importance than is usually imagined. The 
simplest things have their difficulties; and the circle drawn by 
Appelles, equally displayed the wonderful skill of the master, as 
the finely chiselled foliage of the Corinthian Capital. The letter 
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t, written ,5, of an inch in height should be the second copy, and 
the first stroke of the m the third copy. The last stroke of the m 
should be the fourth copy, and the same stroke doubled, the 
fifth copy. ‘These preliminary exercises contain the most import- 
ant elements of English hand-writing. From them, together with 
the 0, singly or combined, a majority of the letters of the al pha- 
bet may be formed. They must therefore be practised with the 
copies before the learner, till they become perfectly familiar. The 
pupil should write two or three pages of one copy before beginning 
another, but not without having each line carefully correc ted. 
Every letter should be examined, its errors pointed out, and cor- 
rections made by the teacher. 

The practice of writing straight strokes alternately with other 
copies, has a very good eflect. It affords the pupil a variety which 
prevents him from soon becoming weary, and at the same time it 
disciplines his fingers and hand, and enables him to form the short 
letters with ease and corréctness. 

Let the pupil learn to “ make haste slowly.” Instead of being 
indulged in that prurient desire which children so often display, 
of advancing to something new, before they have half mastered 
the old, they should not be suffered to begin on a new letter, till 
they can execute the previous exercises ‘tolerably well. They 
should be led by slow and sure gradations, from the simplest to the 
more complicated characters. 

As to the size of the writing, | cannot too strongly recommend, 
that the pupil should make the elementary characters very large 
at first; they should be written frequently from one to two inches 
in height. As this length can only be reached by moving the arm, 
the smallest children will find no greater difficulty than grown per- 
sons in making the characters. 1 am convinced from the most de- 
cisive experiments, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote 
the speedy attainment of the art, than the practice here recom- 
mended. It strengthens the muscles of the fingers and hand, 
prevents all cramped and effeminate habits, gives great facility in 
executing all sizes of writing, and prepares the pupil to write a cur- 
rent hand with freedom and ease. It serves also to fix in the mind 
a just idea of the exact proportions of the several parts of the let- 
ters, at the same time that the pupil is inset isibly obliged to move 
his arm up and down in forming them, as it will be impossible, 
from their length, that he should make them by resting the hand 
and arm, and moving the fingers alone. Thus the arm is gradual- 
ly habituated to a steady and continued movement, which is per- 
haps the greatest accomplishment of a penman. 

When the pupil has acquired the ability to write the large text 
hand, with ease and correctness, he should commence the study of 
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the capital letters. Practice upon these will give additional free- 
dom to his movements, improve his taste and accelerate his general 
proficiency in the art. He should write several copies of each let- 
ter, till he can make them not only with accuracy, but with a con- 
siderable degree of neatness and taste. ‘The pupil should next 
write an alphabetical set of copies, in large hand, though not of the 
extreme height above mentioned, beginning saat word with a cap- 
ital letter ; and Jet this be continued, till he can make the turns sim- 
ilar to each other, all the joinings at their proper places, and all the 
letters of a uniform slope. Master and pupil will do well to recol- 
lect, that he who aims at writing small hand well, must perfect 
himself in large hand ; for every man will be found to write small 
hand exactly as well as he can write large hand, and no better. 
Let not the pupil, therefore, think of attempting what is called 
“fine hand,” ull he can write handsome copies of the largest size. 
This accom plished, le may proceed to the writing of half-text, or 
medium band, which, being well grounded in large hand, he will 
soon be able to execute neatly and correctly. He may thon write, 
alternately, a page of half-text, and a page of small ‘round hand, 
but should his writing become feeble and irregular by reducing it, 
let him return to the large text and capitals, which will speedily 
correct it. ‘The large text hand, the half-text, and small round 
hand, are principally written by exactly the same movement, viz. 
the movement of the fingers. The capitals, however, and the let- 
ters of an inch or more in height, should be written by the com- 
bined movement of the arm and fingers. The movement of the 
fore arm, and its cqmbinations, do not come into use till the pupil 
undertakes current hand writing. I add here a brief analysis of the 
course recommended in the foregoing remarks. 

1. Practise the elements, separately, till they can be formed 
with ease and correctness. 

2. Join them into letters, and practise upon each, till all the 
letters of the alphabet can be written with accuracy. 

3. Write an alphabetical course of large hand words. 

4. Write a page or more of each capital letter. 

5. Write an alphabetical set of words in large hand, each be- 
ginning with a capital. 

6. Go through a similar course with the half-text hand. 

7. Write a page of half-text and small round band alternately. 


Section III, —Current Hanp-Writine. 
Thus far, the observations that have been made, have kept main- 
ly in view the formation of a handsome large text hand, which I sup- 
pose the learner to have now accomplished. Yet it must always 
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be recollected, that however desirable it may be to write large hand 
well, it is not in itself an end, but only the means of attaining the 
real end of learning to write, viz. the acquisition of a quick and el- 
egant current hand. One might be able to make out an invoice, 
with all the neatness and finish of a copperplate engraving ; yet, if it 
took him a whole day to do it, the writer would be dismissed from 
the counting house as useless. 

There are three qualities essential to fine penmanship ; legibility, 
elegance and expedition. The first two are all that can be acquir- 
ed in learning to write a large text ; the last, which is no Jess indis- 
pensable than the others, must be the object of separate and partic- 
ular instruction. The principal defect of the common systems of 
teaching the art of writing, is, that the instructor stops short of that 
which has just been stated to be its only end, the acquisition of quick 
or business hand-writing. It has been ofien maintained, that noth- 
ing but practice was necessary to give such a hand-writing, and that 
all instruction was superfluous. After being initiated into what may 
be called the “ slow stiff hands,” the pupil is accordingly dismissed 
from school, to acquire a business hand as he best may, by random 
efforts, or not at all. Mr Carstairs, of London, is entitled to the 
credit of practically demonstrating, that this view is entirely erro- 
neous, and that expeditious and uniform writing is the sure result of 
certain mechanical movements of the arm, hand and fingers, which 
can be taught by the master, and imitated, and perfectly acquired 
by the pupil, and thus, a business hand attained at school. 

It will be found, on observation, that almost every elegant and 
ready penman, often without being conscious of, the fact, uses the 
fore-arm and arm, as much, and as readily, as the fingers, and 
the more so in proportion to the rapidity of his execunon. The 
reason is obvious; the muscles of the arm being much stronger than 
those of the fingers and thumb, are not so soon wearied, and the 
movement that is the least fatiguing, is insensibly adopted, by one 
who is constantly practising the art. Besides, as the words proceed 
from left to right, it is evident that any one, who depends on the use 
of the fingers alone, without a simultaneous movement of the arm, 
or fore-arm, will be unable to write a word ‘extending an inch or 
more upon the line, without having his hand gradually thrown over 
from left to right, in order to allow for the action of the pen upon 
the paper. The third and fourth fingers remaining fixed, while the 
other two are carrying the pen to the end of a long word, the hand 
and fingers are painfully cramped and strained. On finishing a 
word, moreover, the hand is jerked along, and the under fingers 
made to take up a new position. ‘This they retain till the hand is 
gradually turned nearly or quite over, and the fingers that hold the 
pen, are again stretched as far in advance of the others as they can 
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bear, when a new jerk is given to the hand, and so on till the writ- 
ing is finished. 

Let any one, whose penmanship is very bad, observe his own mode 
of writing, and in nine cases out of ten, he will find that he bears 
the weight of his arm upon the wrist, and uses the two last fingers 
as a fixed prop. ‘Thus his writing is uneven and crooked, and so 
long as he leans upon his wrist, how can it be otherwise ? "The ra- 
dies of the circle of motion is very short, reaching only from the 
end of the third and fourth fingers, which are fixed, to the point of 
the pen. The centre of motion is changed every time he lifts his 
wrist, and his writing continually tends to take the form of succes- 
sive segments of small circles; to prevent which, he is obliged to 
make constant efforts to keep a straight line, and thus wearies and 
pains his fingers. ‘The root of the principal faults, in the common 
methods of teaching penmanship, seems, therefore, to be this : — 
that the pupil is directed, or permitted, to rest the wrist, and gen- 
erally, also the third and ‘fourth fingers, and to execute the writing 
with the fingers alone. 

Some persons sensible of the difficulties just mentioned, and 
desirous to avoid them, take off the pen and move the hand at the 
end of every downward stroke; the effect is indeed to keep the 
writing tolerably straight and uniform, but it is destitute of a grace- 
fuland easy flow. Still worse, no one can write rapidly on this 
plan, and hence it can never be adopted by the man of business. 

The only certain means of avoiding the difficulties above men- 
tioned, and to gain a flowing, rapid hand, is to study and practise 
the movements by which quick writing is performed. These, with 
their combinations, have peng been briefly described (p. 149) and 
three rules laid down (p. 150) embracing the principal objects of the 
several movements. ‘To these rules a fourth must here be added, 
which was not inserted before, because of its exclusive application 
to current hand ; that the pen should not be taken off in any single 
word, and may be continued, if required, from one word to another 
through an entire page. The reader is referred to what has been 
said above on this subject ; but to obtain a good current hand, the 
pupil must not content himself with general rules, but must practical- 
ly — a mastery of the movements and combinations described. 

In the first place, the pupil must learn to use the pen freely 
in chasm any letters by the movement of the arm alone, entirely 
independent of the movement of the fingers. To effect this, the 
horizontal copies which the pupil has hitherto used must be aban- 
doned for a series of exercises* in perpendicular columns, and the 


* For specimens of the exercises here recommended, the reader is referred 
to “ Foster's Development of the Carstairian System,” plates 8, 9,10, and 11. 
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whole of each column must be executed without lifting the pen. 
This enables the learner to preserve the proper position of the 
hand and pen, and compels him to keep the arm light and movable ; 
and he may advance gradually from a single, easy letter to the 
longest and most difficult combinations, extending over a whole 
line, and yet performed solely by the movement of the arm. 

2. The movement of the fore-arm is the next object of attention, 
To acquire this the learner must rest the arm at or near the elbow ; 
then the muscles of the fore-arm are brought into play, and alter- 
nately extending and contracting themselves, they are gradually 
disciplined to the exactness and smoothness of penmanship, by 
exercises* in forming oblique and horizontal ovals, and afterwards, 
letters and words. The learner must begin by making ovals, con- 
tinuing the pen on the paper, and going round repeatedly on the 
same outline, as quickly as possible, but with a uniform, equable 
movement. When the oval can be made with neatness and pre- 
cision, the learner may try letters and short words. Each word 
must be written without lifting the pen, and care must be taken 
in writing them to preserve the same movement that produces the 
ovals; that is, as the pen moves on the paper, the under fingers 
must be kept in full play, and follow the same movement, so that 
if another pen were fixed to them, both pens would produce the 
same word at the same time. The horizontal ovals are well cal- 
culated to give the hand a free action from left to right, and from 
right to left. ‘The oblique ovals will give a peculiar facility in ex- 
ecuting the capital letters. 

3. After great facility in the movements of the hand and fore- 
arm is acquired, the movement of the fingers is permitted. This 
is comparatively easy, from the great flexibility of the muscles of 
the fingers ; so that in general it is only necessary to leave them at 
liberty, and they will be sure to come in aid of the hand, wheney- 
er their aid is required. It is therefore better that the use of the 
arm and fore-arm should be first taught; and till much facility is 
gained in using them, all use of the fingers in Current Hand Writ- 
ang, should be postponed. Even when the fingers are allowed to 
be used they are not suffered to execute the whole writing, but 
only the upward and downward strokes of the letters, while the 
connecting hair lines are formed by the lateral movement of the 
arm or fore-arm. Thus, whenever the fingers are used, the writing 
is executed, not by a single, but by a combined movement, of the 
fingers and arm, or of the fingers and fore-arm. 

To avoid all misapprehension on the head of the movements and 
their combinations, a clear understanding of which is indispensable 


* See “ Foster's Development,” plates 12 and 13. 
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in acquiring an elegant business hand, a brief summary of them is 
ws presented, with their appropriate exercises. 

. The first movement is that of the whole arm in all directions. 
To acquire it the learner should practise exercises in perpendicular 
columns, where letters or syllables are connected, from the top to 
the bottom of the page, by means of loops. 

2. The second movement is the forward and backward, and also 
the oblique play of the fore-arm, while the arm rests lightly, near the 
elbow. The suitable exercises are the oblique and horizontal ovals. 

3. The third movement is that of the thumb and fingers alone. 
Exercises proper to give this movement are all common sized 
large hand, formal small hand, and all studied writing, where great 
exactness is required in the forms of the letters. 

The first combination is of the first and third movements, and 
may be practised in all sizes of writing. 

The second combination is of the second and third movements. 
It may be used in all sizes of writing, not exceeding two inches in 
height, in free running hand and all quick writing. 

The third combination employs all the movements, but in suc- 
cession. The capitals may be executed by either of the move- 
ments or combinations, according to the fancy of the writer. 

Having gone through with the practical process of teaching, I 
will close this essay with a few general observations. I remark in 
the first place, that the art of writing does not receive that attention 
in our country, which its usefulness merits. Although mainly a 
mechanical art, yet it is of such universal convenience and necessity, 
that it is hard to find a person so humble or so exalted as to be 
able to dispense with it. If then it must be learned, let it be 
learned thoroughly and systematically, for such a method will be 
at once the cheapest, shortest, and most advantageous to the learn- 
er. But in order to acquire the art in this manner, such teachers 
only must be employed as are in fact, as well as in profession, 
masters of their business. At present, 1 regret to say, such per- 
sons are rare. Every individual who undertakes to teach a com- 
mon school, at once becomes likewise a teacher of writing, and 
the consequence naturally follows which might be expected, that a 
very small proportion of the youth who leave our schools are able 
to write a tolerable hand. ‘To remedy this evil we should “ begin 
at the beginning,” and eg the teachers. Schools for this purpose 
should be established in our principal cities, and they would be 
attended with manifold slivaatiigts. Among ‘these are — that the 
art would be thoroughly, not superficially taught; that such im- 
provements as the taste and intelligence of the age suggest from 
time to time, would be adopted after due scrutiny ; and that the 
country would be saved from much waste of time mad money, which 
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are now bestowed on itinerant and empirical pretenders, who, mar- 
vellous to relate, undertake to teach the art ‘‘ to persons of all ages, 
in six or a dozen easy lessons! ! ” 

When the age and circumstances of the pupils will admit of it, it 
would be found most advantageous, that they should learn to write 
in a school where that branch alone is taught. In our common 
schools, it is so apt to be undervalued in comparison with other 
branches, with which the teaehers are, perhaps, better acquainted, 
that the pupil soon slights it as much as his master. It would be 
restored to its proper importance, if taught by itself. If this can- 
not be, a particular hour should be set apart for writing, in 
which the attention of all should be exclusively devoted to it. 
Previous to the arrival of the hour, the copy books should be ruled, 
the pens prepared, and everything in readiness for proceeding un- 
interruptedly with the writing. And I would here suggest, that it 
is but a miserable economy which furnishes pupils with the infe- 
rior paper and quills that are so often to be found in our schools. 
The materials for writing should be of, good quality ; else the time 
of master and pupil are wasted in preparing pens that were never 
fit to write with, and the learner is discouraged with the unsightly 
appearance of his best efforts, on rough and coarse paper. The 
time occupied should not exceed an hour at once, partic- 
ularly with very young pupils; otherwise, their attention and 
patience are exhausted. Above all, every line should be ex- 
amined and corrected by the teacher, before the next is written, 
so that the errors of one may be amended in the next. Ifa 
stroke is crooked, a line should be drawn straight through it 
with a pencil, that the pupil may more plainly sce the deformity. 
Ifa letter is improperly shaped, let the same letter be written in pen- 
cil over his, to show him the difference. If the tops or tails of his 
letters are unequal in length, let a horizontal line be drawn through 
them, to show that inequality. If one letter is wider than another, 
or any letters are unequal in distance from each other, let them be 
measured, that he may observe the disproportion. In the next 
line he writes, let him be requested to correct these, and similar er- 
rors. If any letter is made particularly ill, let him write a line or 
two of that letter only, till he can form it correctly. Each pupil in 
the class, should be visited in rotation, and his writing carefully ex- 
amined, before he is allowed to proceed with a second line ; other- 
wise he will go on heaping error upon error, till his faults have be- 
come habitual, perhaps beyond remedy. Nothing can be more perni- 
cious than the custom that prevails, in too many schools, of giving 
the pupil a copy, and allowing him to write a page of it without 
examination, and, indeed, without ‘the superintendence of the 
teacher, except, perhaps, an occasional recommendation to look at 
his copy, or to “ mind his writing.’ 
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It will doubtless be said in excuse of many industrious and con- 
scientious teachers, that they are aware of the mischiefs result- 
ing from an omission to scrutinize each line and word that is writ- 
ten, but that they have not the time; they have thirty, forty, or fif- 
ty pupils, and while attending to one, a dozen are idle and impatient. 
This is indeed a serious evil. For so close and assiduous is the at- 
tention which the instructor ought to be able to bestow upon his pu- 
pils, at least in their first efforts in the art, that he can hardly find 
time to teach more than stx in the same hour, with the greatest in- 
dustry. When they are a little further advanced in the art, he 
could easily attend to a few more, but ought not, if it can be avoid- 
ed, to undertake a class of more than twenty at onetime. As, how- 
ever, comparatively few pupils can afford to pay a teacher who 
would confine himself to a very smal] number, and the great major- 
ity of pupils attend public institutions, or free schools, where fifty 
or more may have but one teacher, I earnestly recommend to instruc- 
tors to adopt the following plan. Let the teacher select a number 
of his more advanced pupils, and instruct them particularly and 
carefully in all the minutie of the art, ull they are sufficiently ex- 
pert to assist as monitors. Let him, then, divide his school into 
classes of six pupils each, and assign a monitor to each class. 
It should be the duty of the monitor to correct every error with a 
pencil, and give all such assistance as might he required, which the 
limited number of each class would easily enable him todo. This 
arrangement would be as advantageous for the monitors as to 
be employed in writing copies ; and at the same time it would leave 
the teacher free to go from class to class, and see that the monitors 
did their duty, and that all the school were constantly employed in 
the manner best suited to their respective ages and capacities. For 
after all, steady and well directed application, is, in the art of writ- 
ing, as in every other art, the master key to success. 

What Horace said to the poet, | repeat to the penman— 
“ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.”— “ Practice your hand 


by day, and eke by night.” 





Art. Il.—Lecrure on Teacuinc Grammar aNpD 
ComposirTIon. 
Delivered before the American Institute of Instruction. 
By Asa Rano, 
As the basis of all the remarks which I have to make upon Gram- 


mar, | lay down this position :— that every language has a gram- 
matical constructicn, which is independent of a system of grammati- 
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calrules. The rules of construction must be conformed to the usages 
of the language, but should never control them. In other words, 
the people of any country, who employ a common language for the 
inter-communication of their thoughts, do it ina common and uni- 
form method. ‘Take, for instance, a people whose language is 
merely oral. They are ignorant of the principles of its construc- 
tion, and of the rules of speech to which they conform every hour 
of the day. Yet those principles exist, and those rules might be 
laid down in a grammatical treatise, Their articulate sounds are 
combined in words, which are arranged in sentences for the ex- 
pression of thought ; and all this is done in a manner nearly invaria- 
ble. Their grammar, in fact, began with the origin of their lan- 
guage. It has been gradually changed, by the introduction of new 
usages, till it has arrived at its present state. It varies from age to 
age. But fix your eye on any given period ; and of the unwritten 
language of that period you may truly say, it has its principles of 
grammatical construction, no less than the language of the most lite- 
rary people on earth. So the laws of the material world existed, 
and were in constant operation, antecedently to the discoveries 
of philosophers. The air was inhaled by the lungs, and sent life 
through the whole body, long before the physiology of man or the 
properties of the air were known. So the rules of refined, social 
intercourse are established by polite practice, and not by the direc- 
tion of a master of ceremonies. They held their dominion in com- 
munity, long before Chesterfield gave us a manual of etiquette. 

In forming a system of rules for a written and cultivated language, 
its principles were obtained by discovery, not by invention. Wri- 
ters on the subject did not prescribe arbitrary rules. Theirs was 
the humbler office of ascertaining the practice of the best speakers 
and writers ; of inquiring into the inflections and idioms which usage 
has established ; and then of putting a declaration of these facts into 
intelligible and systematic form. And this is the province of both 
teachers and learners, from the beginning to the end, if end there 
were, of the study of grammar. The most profound writer can do 
little more, than push his inquiries more acutely and more exten- 
sively than others. His object still is to acquire facts, to understand 
authorised usages, and to embody his discoveries to aid the investi- 
gations of others. When he theorises, he transcends his appropriate 
limits ; when he dogmatises, he usurps an unjustifiable authority. 

How has the language of the Sandwich Islanders been reduced 
to writing and to grammatical rules? An Anglo-American first 
learned the meaning and use of their common words. He then 
adopted an alphabet — letters to be combined into the syllables and 
words which were in use. This is the “ first part of grammar,” or 
“orthography.” It was optional with him to adopt a known alpha- 
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bet, or to invent a new one, or to make one compounded of two or 
more ; it being sufficient that the characters should be understood 
to represent the distinct sounds, and that they should do it in the 
least complicated manner. Now he was prepared to write a lan- 
guage which had never been read or written before ; and to teach 
those to read and write it who had spoken it from their infancy. 

In settling and arranging their etymology and syntax, he could 
not proceed one step beyond the practice of the natives. He could 
make no laws for the barbarians in this matter; their usages gave 
laws to him. If they formed the oblique cases of the noun by pre- 
fixes or different terminations, he could not confine them to the pre- 
position and an invariable orthography of the noun. If they em- 
ployed no auxiliary verbs, he could not introduce them. If they 
uttered their wishes, like ourselves, by the use of a principal verb 
and another in the infinitive, he could not compel them to use the 
optative mode of the Greeks. These slight specimens illus- 
trate the facts, that he was obliged to learn of them before he could 
teach them; and that the principles of their grammar existed, long 
before they were known to literary men. Should this pioneer of 
literature in those islands continue his labors, he might contribute 
to the improvement of the language ; but almost his sole province 
as a grammarian would be, to ascertain and unfold existing usages. 

I may have seemed to dwell unreasonably upon a simple fact. 
Yet, when I develope its practical bearings, | hope to show that the 
discussion has not been useless. 

This simple fact is not universally known among teachers of gram- 
mar ; much less is it so remembered, as to be practically useful. 
Early pupils seldom hear of it. The present days are indeed bet- 
ter than the former; but in the period of my boyhood, we hac 
strange notions of the science of grammar. We did not dream of 
anything practical, or applicable to the language we were using every 
day, till we had “ been through the grammar several times,” and 
“parsed” several months. Why? Because we were presented at 
once with a complete system of definitions and rules, which might 
perplex a Webster or a Murray, without any development of prin- 
ciples, any illustrations which we could comprehend, any applica- 
tion of the words to objects which they represent. We supposed, 
when we ventured to frame a thought, that the dogmas of our 
“grammar books” were the inventions of learned men; curious 
contrivances, to carry the words of a sentence through a certain 
operation which we called parsing, rather for the gratification of cu- 
riosity, than for any practical benefit or use. The rule in grammar 
would parse the word, sometimes a most sturdy and indomitable 
word, as the rule in arithmetic would “ do the sum” and “ give the 
answer ;” and with such exploits we were satisfied. When we 
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found that the nominative case did indeed govern the verb, or come 
before it, (except when it happened to come after it), — when we 
accidentally perceived that the rules did actually apply to sentences, 
and that to observe them would really make better sense than to 
violate them ——then great was our admiration of the inventive pow- 
ers of those great men, who had been the lights of the grammatical 
world. 

The books and the method of instruction were faulty. The nat- 
ural order of things was inverted. The results of investigation were 
given us, in the form of general abstract rules, instead of the first 
principles of the science. It was the aim of the teacher to crowd 
these abstract notions into the mind of the pupil; while it was the 
highest ambition of the latter, to receive them with all due submis- 
sion and gratitude, and treasure them up against a time of need. 
He believed, though he could not understand, that there would be 
a time for using his treasures when he should become a man, espe- 
cially a learned man. ‘Time was thus wasted in a useless study. 
Many have completed that which was deemed a full course, without 
acquiring those first principles, which should have been taught in the 
earliest lessons. A due regard to the fundamental fact which I 
have noticed, would have changed the character of our school books, 
and inverted the method of instruction, as will be shown in subse- 
quent remarks. 

What is the legitimate province of one who prepares an original 
treatise on grammar? Our fundamental principle gives the reply. 
It is, to ascertain the principles and usages that exist, and put them 
into form and arrangement. In doing the latter, his power is in a 
great degree arbitrary. The whole nomenclature of the science is 
at his option. The arrangement of words into classes, or “ parts of 
speech,” is partly arbitrary ; together with their divisions and sub- 
divisions. Accordingly, considerable variety in these respects has 
obtained among able and accredited writers; and a perfect unifor- 
mity is by no means essential, though it may be desirable. Every 
word used in the language may be classed in an intelligible manner, 
without such uniformity. For, though we must have the noun and 
the verb, (by whatever names they are known,) the same may not 
be true of the noun and the adjective. Some writers make them 
separate parts of speech, entirely distinct. Others call them both 
nouns ; and mark the distinction which does and must exist in fact, 
by denominating one as the substantive noun, the other as the ad- 
jective noun. One makes all verbs either active, passive, or neuter. 
Another excludes the passive. Another distinguishes the active 
transitive from the active intransitive. Some make six tenses of 
the verb; others but three. For the latter number it is urged, with 
apparent conclusiveness, that all conceivable time is divided into 
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past, present, and future; and that it is absurd to speak of any 
other. It is true that time is so divided ; and it may also be sub- 
divided. In the use of language, we locate actions and events in 
different periods of past time, and also of the future. Not so of the 
present, which is an indivisible point. Of the present moment — it 
is almost literally true, that we “can never say ‘tis here ; but only 
say, ‘tis past.” While we speak, it is gone. Therefore we only 
use words denoting the indivisible point, without antecedent or con- 
sequent. But as we subdivide the past and the future in fact, by 
the use of language, it seems proper to mark those variations by the 
number and names of our tenses. If we mark any variations of the 
verb in regard to time, why not all which are in use? 

Many diversities of this kind may be admitted without detriment. 
The object of each writer should be, to reduce the usages and prin- 
ciples of the language to an intelligible system. ‘The excellencies 
of a good system are, simplicity ; harmony or symmetry of the 
parts; lucid arrangement; completeness, or its comprehending all 
that is essential or valuable; and its adaptation to use in the hand 
of the teacher or the learner. 1 believe a better system could be 
formed than that in common use ; one which would give first prin- 
ciples their appropriate eminence, and technical rules and names their 
comparative inferiority. Yet 1 should exceedingly deprecate any 
attempt to abrogate the system of Murray and other standard au- 
thors. After the earlier stages of instruction, pupils must have a 
text book, and study it most thoroughly. We may as well use 
Murray’s as any other. Every deviation is not an improvement. 
Those amendments are most likely to find favor and be useful, 
which take away from the system arbitrary enactments, and con- 
form it more to real practice. ‘Those alterations cannot be admit- 
ted, which have nothing to recommend them but their strange re- 
moval from the precincts of common sense. A writer in Scotland, 
a great reformer, substituted the name potnter for article, because 
it points out the signification of the noun; name for noun, because 
it is the name of a person or thing ; ad-name for adjective, because 
it is added to a noun; for-name for pronoun, because it is used for 
anoun; and word for verb, because it is the word by way of emi- 
nence, a part of speech with which we cannot dispense. 

This remark suggests, that the general observance of our first 
principle would exceedingly abridge the labors of system-builders, 
and save them the mortification of seeing their castles in the air van- 
ishing like vapor. Of this class of persons the world has been bur- 
dened with a sufficient number. One proposes’a new orthography, 
reducing every vowel to one sound, discarding all silent letters, and 
making our written language as strange to our eyes as the Iroquois 
or Hindostanee. Another would make an entire revolution in the 
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parts of speech; another, in the rules of syntax. One would pre- 
sent our children with a grammatical tree, with golden fruit on every 
twig. Another has a grammatical machine, for throwing off first- 
rate young grammarians by the turn of a crank. Another discards, 
as well he might, the slow and tedious process of dictation, and rev- 
erential reception of mysteries ; and bids the young aspire toa com- 
plete knowledge of their mother tongue, by listening to ten ora 
dozen lectures from a distinguished professor. ‘They are a goodly 
company of reformers, “all on hobbies ;” but many of them know 
not the first principles of their profession ; which is, that they should 
learn and teach the language as it is. 

It pertains also to the writer of a grammatical treatise, to expose 
inelegancies, vulgarisms, anomalous constructions, foreign and bar- 
barous admixtures, and whatever else appears to him inconsistent 
with the genius and best usages of the language, or calculated to in- 
troduce corrupt innovations. In discharging this service, his sug- 
gestions will be received with respectful attention, in proportion as 
he has earned a reputation for wisdom and fidelity in his investiga- 
tion of the language itself, and for judgment and skill m naming and 
arranging its principles. 

A due regard to this fundamental truth, would essentially improve 
the common method of instruction, and of study. Here permit me 
to mention a fact, which must have attracted your notice ; the fact, 
that some persons speak and write with greater grammatical accu- 
racy, without any knowledge of the science of grammar, than oth- 
ers who have long made it a special study. We can account for 
this fact, only by adverting to the difference in their education ; for 
education, be it remembered, is not study alone. ‘The one has been 
accustomed, from his infancy, to hear the language spoken correct- 
ly ; and has imitated the example. His reading has contributed to 
the same result. ‘The other has been moulded, from early life, by 
examples of a different character. He has studied grammar as a 
theory, as an abstract science, and an exercise of the memory ; but 
has had little benefit of illustration, and still less of that early disci 
pline of his mind and his tongue, which would enable him to reduce 
theory to practice. Practically, therefore, he remains a bungler in 
the use of language; and, while he wears laurels upon his brow, 
and has the “certificate of president and fellows” that he is a “ Mas- 
ter in Arts,” in almost every sentence he utters, murders “ the peo- 
ple’s English.” 

The common method of imparting and acquiring a knowledge of 
English grammar, need not be here described. 1 hasten to state 
the plan which I would recommend ; and give my thoughts upon 
it with some enlargement. 

Suppose, then, that the combined excellencies of all treatises on 
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grammar, that is to say, all the discoveries which have been made 
of usages and principles, to be collected in one book. Suppose they 
have all been made by one man; the only writer on the subject ; 
one who has himself dug out all the real knowledge of grammar 
which is now extant in books, or in the heads of living men. He has 
this knowledge in his own mental treasury, and the quintessence of 
all the books in one manual, for the daily use of himself and his pu- 
pils. He is to take a child as young as may be proper, and impart 
to him his own knowledge of grammar; and so to impart it, that it 
shall be in possession of the child for practical uses; not merely 
that he may be able to unravel and expound the sentences which 
others have penned, but that he may, with readiness and elegance, 
“speak and write the English language correctly.” Permit me to 
suppose myself that man, and to describe in this way, the course 
which I would propose. 

Now if it be true, that the science of English grammar is nothing 
else than a correct knowledge of the usages and principles of our 
language, it would seem natural for me to take the same course 
with my pupil, that] have myself pursued. I will then induce him 
to investigate also. He shall begin where I began, and 1 will con- 
duct him forward by the same successive steps; with this differ- 
ence, that I will be his guide, whereas I groped my way alone. I 
will not at once set him at the end of the journey, and pour my 
gathered treasures upon his table, to dishearten and confound him. 

Now [commence my labor as a teacher. — My pupil, to the 
age of ten or twelve months, is incapable of studying grammar. 
Then, he cannot even write, or read ; but he can hear and speak ; 
he can understand me on some topics; he can remember.- He be- 
gins also to form his habits; and it is the most susceptible period of his 
whole life. He can imitate me also; and for several years to come, 
he will learn more by imitation, than by all other means combined. 
He imitates my manners and gestures, the tones and inflections of 
my voice, my pronunciation of words, and my manner of combining 
words and sentences. Now therefore my course is plain. J must 
use correct language before him, and see that it is always used in 
his presence, strictly prohibiting all ‘ gibberish” and “ baby-talk ;” 
or he will be made a bad grammarian, perhaps irretrievably. I 
must employ simple language with him; but it need not be bad 
English. Why should I insult his understanding, by talking jargon 
and nonsense ; and by such combinations of words, as I should re- 
prove him for adopting when he is older? If he hears only correct 
language, he will seldom use any other ; and will learn the right use 
of words by mere imitation, before he can read his Accidence, or 
get the notion of a noun. If he commits mistakes, as he undoubt- 
edly will, I will give him the correct phrase. His mistakes, how- 
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ever, will generally be such as ought to be expected: such as form- 
ing the irregular verbs regularly ; as when he says, “I taked the 
book —I bringed my chair.” He has noticed the common prac- 
tice, and adopted the general rule; but is not aware of the excep- 
tions. He is making a rule for himself, contrary to usage, and 
must be set right. 

It will be said, my plan is useless, for a child can never be kept 
under the influence of proper example. I grant that the obstacles 
are formidable indeed ; but if the notion were once scouted from 
society, that bad language before children, is necessary or harmless, 
one point would be gained. And then, if nurses, and mothers, and 
elder children, and fathers too, were once instructed in the practical 
use of good language, the work would be done. In one genera- 
tion, therefore, a reformation might be effected, if all who are now 
in the schools were properly taught. 

I proceed to consider direct instruction. At what age should it 
be commenced? In my apprehension, the age is not materially im- 
portant. If you begin with the pupil at the age of five or six 
years, the instruction must be simple, his progress slow, and the 
exercise mingled with others. If at the age of eight or ten, it 
may be made a more serious and regular business. 

In guiding my pupil, I would go through with several distinct 
courses of exercises ; commencing with the simple elements; em- 
bracing, in each successive course, a greater variety of particulars, 
and those of a more difficult character; going through the whole 
of etymology in every course, and adverting to syntax, in every 
course, after the first or second. 

I. My first course would be, to define the parts of speech, and 
imprint them indelibly upon his memory by frequent repetition. [| 
would teach him by familiar conversations, entirely without the use 
of a book of grammar. I would make familiar remarks ; ask ques- 
tions ; invite questions from the learner ; present sensible objects 
for illustration ; and use every effort to make him feel, that while he 
is in the daily practice of speaking and hearing, he is learning a 
living language. 

I would begin with the noun, in some method like the following. 
“ Every person, and everything, has a name, and that name we 
call a noun ; as John, Peter, Fanny, Lucy, table, chair, book, pen. 
A chair is not a noun; but the word, chair,is a noun.” It will 
not confuse him to employ other words applying to the same per- 
sons or things, inasmuch as he knows they bear different names ; 
as Peter is a boy, and Fanny isa girl. So I would say, “ Boy, 
girl, man, child, teacher, scholar, dog, cat, are nouns.” Without 
saying a word about “ parts of speech,’ | would thus give him a 
definite idea of a noun; and continue or repeat the conversation 
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till it becomes perfectly familiar. With abstract nouns, at present, 
I would have nothing todo; nor with genders, or cases, or any 
other distinctions. 

The learner should soon be invited to mention nouns himself; 
the names for himself ; the names of persons or objects which | had 
not given him. He may also be early directed to a book, and be 
requested to point out the nouns in an easy sentence, or to under- 
score them with a pencil. These exercises should be examined 
and corrected ; and it is useful to try his judgment, whether the 
word which he marks, is really a name. 

In the same easy manner I would give my pupil an idea of the 
adjective, principally noticing the qualities of sensible objects ; re- 
ferring him, for instance, to the evidence of his eye, his ear, and his 

alate. Let him taste a sweet apple, another bitter, another sour. 
Fach of the objects is an apple; they all bear the same name ; and 
that name isa noun. But their qualities are different; each of 
those qualities has a word to express it; and those words are ad- 
jectives. ‘The child understands what you mean. So let him 
distinguish, by the-eye, the large apple from the small; the green 
apple from the white, and the red; and the raw apple from the 
baked. Let him advert to man as a noun, and mark the difference 
between the tall man and the short man; the black man and the 
white ; the young man and the old. In the same manner as that 
employed fe the noun, he may be made to possess a knowl- 
edge of the adjective, which he will never lose. The pronoun, 
also, and all the parts of speech, should be taught in the same man- 
ner. In respect to the verb, I would, during this first course, take 
only those words which signify to do something, and give exam- 
ples only of active verbs. When this lesson is firmly riveted in the 
mind, it will more readily comprehend the neuter and the passive 
verbs — those which “ signify to be, and to suffer.” 

In this course, the distinctions of modes and tenses of verbs, the 
comparison of adjectives, and all the variations of other parts of 
speech, should be entirely omitted. The sole object should be to 
teach some prominent and principal fact under all the parts of 
speech, and so illustrate and explain it that it shall never be forgot- 
ten. With anything beyond this, the memory should not yet be 
encumbered. It may not be advisable so much as to say, there 
are any parts of speech ; and it is of no consequence that the child 
should know whether there are nine or ninety. It might be better 
to arrange in classes the words which are taught, than to denomi- 
nate them “ parts of speech.” One is a class of words which stand 
for the names of things ; another, of those which signify to do some- 
thing ; another, of those which are used instead of nouns, to avoid 
the unpleasant repetition ; and so of the rest. The nomencla- 
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ture of grammar is out of place for a young beginner. A large 
class might be taught in this manner, with the same facility as ay 
individual. 

Il. A-second course of instruction should be a review of the 
first, with a communication of additional leading principles, still 
leaving minutia to a later period. 

It may now be advisable to name some of the more easy ab- 
stract nouns; the distinction of nouns into common and proper; 
the genders and cases, so far as they are connected with those 
verbs which the child understands ; a few of the modes and tenses 
of active verbs ; the comparison of adverbs ; the two kinds of con- 
junctions ; and a few other particulars. 

This course, like the first, should be conducted orally, without 
reference to a book, except when a vocabulary is needed. I would 
now show the combination of words more distinctly than before. 
I would give the pupil several examples of every principle or fact 
which I desired to inculcate, and then always exercise his ingenu- 
ity in selecting similar examples for himself. 

I will briefly illustrate the method of teaching the comparison of 
adjectives. Select sensible objects, and let the quality to be com- 

ared be distinctly perceived. ‘Take three apples: A is sweet; 
B is sweeter; and C is the sweetest of the three. John is tall; 
William is taller ; and George is the tallest of them all. The child 
perceives that you mean an increase of the quality. ‘Take, then, 
examples where the quality is decreased. A short pen; a shorter 
pen ; the shortest pen. A small book; a smaller book ; the small- 
est book. Not the smallest book that may be found; but the 
smallest of those compared. In a short time, a child will be able 
to perceive the application of the adverbs, for the purpose of com- 
parison. 

The cases of nouns, and the connection of the nominative and 
objective cases with the active verb, should be taught together, and 
by way of familiar example. Take the sentence, John reads the 
book. ‘The learner knows that John and book are both names, or 
nouns ; and that reads denotes doing a certain action. Now we 
say, John reads the book? Who reads? John. What does John 
read? The book. Does the book read John? No. Does the 
book read at all? No. Then John does something? Yes. What 
does John do? He reads: he reads the book. Here then are two 
names. One is the name of a doer — of one who does something. 
The other is the name of the object that he looks at and attends 
to. Which denotes the doer? John. And what does book de- 
note? The object of his attention; itis what he reads. Now 
nouns that are names of doers or agents, or those which do some- 
thing, are frequently used in this manner ; and we say they are in 
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the nominative case. The other is of a class which denote ob- 
jects ; and are said to be in the objective case. And the verb that 
denotes an action done to an object, is called a transitive verb. 
Now let the pupil spend several half hours for successive days, in 
selecting agents, and objects, and the verbs which connect them. 

From this exercise, the transition is easy to the consideration of 
the verb in the passive form, when the object precedes the verb 
like a nominative, and the agent follows in the objective case witha 
preposition. But this is too complicated for the present course. 
It may be taken up subsequently, in connection with a review of 
the preceding. 

Children are very apt to say “ He reads slow —he runs swift,” 
especially when they hear others speak thus improperly. ‘They 
use adjectives for adverbs, not distinguishing the qualities of things 
from those of actions. A class should therefore have a few exer- 
cises, for the sale purpose of learning that distinction. And, as in 
every other instance, it is better to show it—than toteachit. “ His 
reading is slow; he reads slowly. A swift race ; he runs swiftly.” 

Ill. In the third course, 1 would pass through the whole system 
again, gathering up all the important distinctions which were be- 
fore omitted. \ would not yet follow the order of a grammatical 
treatise ; but an arrangement more natural and simple. ‘The office 
of the teacher should be, to illustrate every principle by known 
practice ; or rather to bring up usages before them, and lead them to 
ascertain principles for themselves ; aiding them by the nomencla- 
ture and the established arrangement, as occasion may require ; 
uniting the exercise of parsing, according to the grammatical trea- 
tise, after they have seen examples, and in the order that the se- 
ries of lessons demands. Consequently, this course will require the 
frequent occasional use of a book of grammar. Without enlarging 
here, | will narne some of the facts to be taught in this course, in 
addition to those of the second. They should be the possessive 
case and genders of nouns; the different classes of pronouns; the 
neuter, active, intransitive, and passive verbs ; the regular verb, and 
a few of the irregular, enough to make them familiar with the prin- 
ciple; the tenses and voices of the participles ; the use of conjunc- 
tions connected with verbs ; and the rules of syntax, without their 
exceptions. The rules should now be committed to memory. 

IV. My fourth course should be,« regular and systematic study 
of a treatise upon grammar, (of the common size for schools,) in 
constant connection with parsing, gathering up all the remaining 
fragments. By fragments I mean, irregular adjectives and adverbs ; 
the minutie of the pronouns ; pronominal and participial adjectives ; 
impersonal, irregular and defective verbs; the active, passive and 
neuter participles ; the exceptions to the rules of syntax, and the 
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“ observations” which are commonly made in the books concerning 
their application. 

This course is intended to give the pupil the philosophy of the 
language, in its elements. We have before analyzed sentences ; 
and in fact, have analyzed the book of grammar, and impressed up- 
on the mind its most important principles. The synthetic meth- 
od is now pursued — to collect and arrange the principles which 
the pupil himself has discovered, and put “them in regular order 
for future use. He still combines parsing, or the practical applica- 
tion of principles, with the methodical study of rules. He is now 
to gird himself to close application, with which I would by no means 
dispense. It is absolutely essential, to high attainments in any 
science. It should be employed in every study, as necessary for 
the discipline of the mind and the formation of character. But I 
have passed through the preceding course, to relieve young minds 
from the most disheartening toil ; and to invigorate them for close 
application, not to supersede it. I would make them feel continu- 
ally, that their labor is one of immediate and practical utility ; and 
they will Jearn to account it a pleasure. 

In this course, it is highly useful to ask frequently the reason 
of assertions which pupils make. For instance, ** Why is the verb 
neuter, or transitive? Why is the noun in the objective case, or 
the nominative? Why is the word an adjective here, and not an 
adverb? Why is it a perfect participle, and not a verb in the per- 
fect tense ? Why i is it in the indicative mode, and not the subjunc- 
tive? Why has the potential mode but four tenses, the infinitive 
but two, and the imperative but one ; while both the indicative and 
the subjunctive have six?” 

If the same word may be of two or more parts of speech, ascer- 
tain the sense in which it is used, to make it of one or another. 

Compare also one part of speech with another, in their expression 
and power ; and show how, in particular instances, one is derived 
from another. 

Through this course, as in all the preceding, often use false 
grammar, and let the pupils correct it, in order to remove practi- 
cal abuses, and impress the truth more deeply. 

V. A fifth course is a review of the book of grammar, and a 
critical investigation of language. It is intended for those who 
can parse readily in prose; who “have acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of general principles ; and who are versed in the various par- 
ticulars, and in the irregularities usually noted in the common 
treatises. A more extended work should now be adopted for 
study ; and the exercises for parsing and criticising, should often 
be blank verse, and other difficult selections. This study may be 
profitably connected with the writing of themes by the pupils, and 
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with the rhetorical examination of their own and others’ composi- 
tion. The more intelligent pupils may read, in connection with 
these exercises, a system of rhetoric, and the approved critical 
writers. For the classical scholar, the gentleman of literature, or 
the teacher by profession, this is the same course which he will 
traverse and re-traverse, through life. 

To sum up all, the principles on which the proposed method of 
instruction are founded, are these: 

The teacher is not to require that his pupil receive the ipse 
dirit of the author whose book he uses, or his own. He is not to 
lay down rules, but to teach principles. 

‘When he teaches a principle he must show that it is established 
in fact, or that such is the usage. It is best, therefore, to show the 
usage, and infer the principle. 

A fact should be so far examined, as to show that it is not an 
isolated thing, an exception to a principle; but so common as to 
establish a principle, from which you may frame a technical rule. 

Hence, parsing should accompany or precede the study of defini- 
tions, and principles and rules. 

The teacher and pupil begin with the most simple, and promi- 
nent, and leading facts. 

They dwell on every one of these, till it is familiar to the learn- 
er, so as never to be lost. 

They do but one thing at a time, or at most two; and let minu- 
tie pass, till they can be better understood and assigned to their ap- 
propriate places. [tis unwise to carry a learner through all the 
inflections of a verb, and several verbs of different kinds; before 
he actually knows what the nature and uses of a verb are, and why 
it is inflected at all. 

The teacher prepares himself, by acquiring the theory and ap- 
plication of the science. He learns the theory through the prac- 
tice or usages of good writers and speakers; and teaches in the 
same manner. He is thus able to exemplify the principles which 
he teaches, in all the language he employs with his pupils. 

He gently corrects the common language employed by his pu- 
pils, in all their intercourse with him. 

He begins without books of grammar, and teaches them how 
they are made ;_ by searching out usages, then inferring principles, 
and showing them immediately the necessity, the application, and 
the reasonableness of every rule that is mentioned. Rules are sel- 
dom committed to memory till they are wanted. 

He seizes on the grand distinctions of the principal parts of 
speech, in the first course; and makes them familiar with the 
method. In the second, he adverts to other important distinctions, 
making constant reference to the knowledge attained in the first. 
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In the third, he treats of the remaining important distinctions, with 
many leading particulars and divisions. The fourth course is pur- 
sued in the sy nthetic method. It is asystematic study of a treatise ; 
including exceptions, deviations, irregularities and anomalies. The 
fifth comprises a more critical survey of the whole system; with 
the application of principles to more abstruse and complicated 
kinds of writing. The whole is conducted by the teacher, very 
much in the way of conversation and familiar lecturing ; with a 
constant reference to practice. 

A few moments only are left, for the consideration of the other 
part of the subject assigned me. 

By composition, I “understand inditing, or putting one’s own 
thoughts into language, whether oral or written. Thoughts must 
be presented in sentences, grammatically and rhetorically con- 
structed, so as to convey the sense intended, and nothing more ; — 
to convey it clearly, accurately, forcibly, and, if it may be, elegant- 
ly. So far as Rhetoric is connected with composition, I forbear 
to enter upon the subject; as it has already been discussed before 
the Institute, far more ably than I could do it. It is highly desi- 
rable, that the measures then proposed, and all that can be devised, 
should be carried into effect. How many of those who have 
studied a system of Rhetoric, can examine a chapter of a standard 
work, and apply the principles they have learned, with facility and 
correctness ? How many can bear those principles in mind, while 
penning their own thoughts, and conform every sentence to the 
standard? Something that shall render rhetorical rules available 
in the formation of style, and useful in future life, is yet a desidera- 
tum in most of out schools. But I purpose merely to throw out a 
few remarks, which may be useful to beginners in the art of com- 
position ; and possibly, to those teachers who have the direction of 
their early efforts. 

I remember to this day, the terror that came over me, when 
first required, at the age of eighteen, to ‘ write a composition,” for 
a school exercise ; how I was set to work without materials, o 
tools, orinstructions. I had no subject ~ no thoughts. My men- 
tal operations were almost suspended. ‘The soul looked out trem- 
bling, now upon vacancy, now upon dark chaos. [| would shudder 
at the thought of imposing such a task upon a pupil of my own: 
and would gladly discover “a more excellent way.” 

The measures | would propose may be divided into the prepar- 
atory, and the direct. 

As preparatory, I would say: In all the studies and pursuits o 
your pupil, give him, at an early age, real knowledge — a knowl- 
edge of things, of facts, of truths — correct, definite knowledge. 
Give him a knowledge of the uses of things, or the application of 
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truths and facts. Make him acquainted with correct and appropri- 
ate language — a language which to himself conveys a definite sense. 
Make him acquainted with books adapted to his capacity. All 
this is important ; for he can never write good sense without this 
preparation ; and the earlier he begins to look at things as they are, 
and to form the habit of investigation, the better is he able to take 
his pen at the proper time. 

Accustom the child early and habitually, to utter his thoughts. 
In the family and the school, talk with him and ‘draw him out.’ 
Use the conversational method freely, when teaching any subject. 
Make him put the substance of an author’s meaning into his own 
words, and give you his own original thoughts, which this method 
of instruction will elicit. When the pen is to be taken in hand, 
give him a theme; one about which a child can have thoughts. 
Or, if he prefer it, let him select for himself. But by no means, 
send him away to his task without one. 

Ask of him a short exercise at first — only a few sentences. 

Talk over the theme with him, or to him, before he begins. Per- 
haps it will be an account of some transaction which he or you 
have witnessed. Then relate the story yourself in a familiar way ; 
and ask him to seize on the principal points. 

Encourage him to come to you in bis embarrassments, and show 
you his progress. ‘Then help him; or rather lead him. Give 
some turn to his thoughts; propose some query; thus putting his 
mind in motion upon his theine. 

But he desires to know how he may control his mind, and bring 
it to bear upon his subject, when alone. Tell him, “ To write a 
thought —first, catch a thought. You have thoughts. They are 
rushing through your mind, and flying away. Seize upon one, and 
put it down ; and see if it will not be followed by another, and an- 
other. Do not stay for the wisest and the best, or to select the 
most elegant words. Put down the thoughts that come, in the 
dress they wear. You can revise afterwards.” 

Tell him to seek for some connection between successive 
thoughts ; every new one being distinct from the preceding. 

Encourage him, in his early efforts, to bring you his first draft. 

Be not severe in criticising; but strengthen his weak and awk- 
ward footsteps in this rugged way. It is well to omit noticing ma- 
ny defects ; and inquire, whether he has expressed appropriate 
ideas in tolerably correct language. If so, let him pass for the 
present. 

Now talk over the topic with him, with a view to his writing 
again upon the same. Let him see wherein he has done what he 
intended, and what the subject required ; and wherein he has failed. 
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Suggest alterations, and give him again some leading thoughts. 
Perhaps, however, this course should not often be adopted. 

From these beginnings you can proceed with him gradually, in 
the same general manner, to longer exercises ; to more difficult 
themes, and to more severe corrections. You may soon adopt a 
freer application of rhetorical rules; or rather, teach him to discov- 
er and apply rhetorical principles. You may eventually induce 
that energy and polish of manner, that shall make him an easy, 
fluent, forcible and elegant writer. His knowledge of grammar and 
rhetoric will not lie as useless lumber, in the storehouse of his 
memory ; but will be at his command, as occasion may require. 

For the want of an early exercise of the tongue and the pen, 
many learned men are but ordinary, as speakers and writers. Some 
can address an audience acceptably, who cannot write. Others 
can compose well for the press, who can attempt nothing extempo- 
raneously, before an audience. Others still have great and valua- 
ble mental treasures, who cannot impart them by either method. 
We know that they are learned and profound ; but they cannot “ do 
good and communicate.” It is a misfortune ever to be deplored, 
that knowledge should thus be shut up in reservoirs, which might 
have been flowing in living streams, to fertilize the world. A strong 
argument is this, for new ‘and multiplied efforts, to revive and ex- 
tend a familiar and thorough knowledge of grammar, and the art of 
composition. 





Art. I]. — Practica Lessons on Reapine. 
Method of Teaching Children to Read and Spell. 


By J. L. PArxnurst. 


{Continued from page 137.) 


In Nos. I. and III. of the present volume, we presented our read- 
ers with part of an interesting experiment, by Mr Parkhurst. It con- 
sisted in teaching reading and spelling to a child of his, between fou 
and five years of age, on a plan somewhat novel and peculi: ar; —an 
experiment which Ted to the production of his ‘ First Lessons,” or 
Primer. 

The article is chiefly copied verbatim from of a diary of his proceed- 
ings, and of the child’s progress, from day to day, commencing Au- 
gust 1, 1829, and ending on the 24th of the March following. The 
two portions of the article which we have already inserted, embraced 
a period of about a month; and the remainder is inserted below. 

By recurring to the numbers of this work already referred to, it 
will be seen, that Mr P. began his experiment by first showing the 
child, from Worcester’s Primer, a few whole words; as man, hat, 
dog, &c, and teaching him, by the aid of pictures, of the objects for 
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which those words stand, to recognise and distinguish them. On 
the same day, he also prepared an alphabet of Roman small letters, 
on pasteboard, cut them up into tickets, and putting them together 
in regular succession, he gradually taught him to read the syllables 
which were thus formed. The siiplest combinations of letters were 
first taught — afterwards those which were more difficult. Both 
these processes were continued daily, but quite independently of each 
other. In either case, only a few steps were taken in a day; but 
when a word, or a combination of letters, was once presented, it was 
made an important point not to proceed to another, till the first was 
thoroughly understood and remembered. 

At the expiration of the first four days of the experiment, the 
child had learned to read thirteen different words, besides being able 
to distinguish the syllables ab, ob and ol, in types of three different 
sizes. ‘These words and syllables embraced nineteen letters of the 
alphabet. 

About this time he was also taught to distinguish, or spell, the let- 
ters of the words which composed his reading lessons, and gradually, 
in the same manner, short sentences. 

At the end of just one month, he had learned sixty-five words, and 
thirty-two combinations of letters on the tickets, eight of which were 
words with meaning; in all, seventy-two significant words — and 
this, too, without including, (except in one instance,) the plurals of 
the several words. Nothing was regarded as learned, which was 
not fully understood and remembered. With this explanation, we lay 
before our readers the rest of the article, regretting that we have been 
compelled to divide it. We believe that those who are interested in 
the philosophy of education and of language, or who have a similar 
task to perform, will not be weary of its details, or dissatisfied with 
its simplicity. 

Sept.5. Nothing new yesterday. What he learned the day before, he 
can now read promiscuously. Having placed the letterd under ?@, J taught 
him od; and he then read thus: ot, od; at, ad; it, id; ut, ud; et,ed. He 
found out ud, ed, ad and id, by analogy. IT have never before seen him 
manifest such visible effort in comparing and ascertaining sounds; nor 
have I ever before so deeply felt the excellence ef this method of teach- 
ing. I also placed the d under the p, and had him read thus: ob, op, od; 
ab, ap, ad, &c. H. now, on uttering the sound od, remarked, “ ‘That is a 
little the same as of, isn’t it, Pa?” Thus he notices the resemblance of 
these two similar sounds ; and yet he has observed their difference so care- 
fully, that he has not once confounded them. How pleasant, to see these 
advances in a habit of discrimination. H. has to-day learned two new 
sentences, containing three new words. He spelled the word man, and 
then, adding an s, asked if it was not men, and could hardly be per- 
suaded to the contrary. This is a confirmation of what I said the Ist inst. 
Perhaps it ought to be mentioned, that, for a week past, H. has been 
learning to tell the hour by the time-piece, which has occupied his atten- 
tion considerably. 

Sept. 7. H. has learned one new sentence, containing three new words. 
Having placed the p, d and b at the bottom of the column, [ took another 
b to be used as an initial in forming tri-literal combinations. I then placed 
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the o so as to make him read ol, and immediately placed the initial } at 
the left of the o, and said, “bol.” Then, having removed both the letters, 
and returned them so as to make him read ol, bol, I immediately 
slipped down the o, and, as soon as he had said oz, slipped down the 5, too, 
and he almost instantly said, bor. I then proceeded in moving down the 
oand 6 alternately, and he, without any difficulty, read as follows: og, 
bog; on, bon; om, bom; ot, bot; op, bop; od, bod; ob, bob. Thus, [ 
told him one new combination, and he found out eight himself. To read 
in this novel manner, delighted him very much. I afterwards moved the 
b and o together, so as to make him read, bol, bor, bog, &c. 

Sept. 8. H. has this morning found out the nine combinations, bal, baz, 
&c. He found out bal thus: ol, bol; al, bal. He could immediately read 
the rest of the column as fast as he could speak. I then gave him a pro- 
miscuous exercise, as follows: ox, box; al, bal; og, bog; ax, bax; on, 
bon ; ag, bag; and so on, sliding the 6 back and forth, and the two vowels 
the one after the other; a process much more simple on the board than it 
may appear on paper. He read in this manner, also, as fast as I could 
move the tickets. He has learned two new sentences, containing three 
new words. 

Sept.9. Two new sentences — four new words, and the nine combina- 
tions, bil, biz, &c. 

Sept. 10. -One new sentence — one new word, and the nine combina- 
tions, bul, bux, &c. 

Sept. 11. One new sentence —two new words, and the nine combina- 
tions, bel, ber, &c. When he came to bed, I asked him if he knew what 
it meant? He said, “ Yes, Sir; it means a bed to sleep in.” And on go- 
ing through the column a second time, when he came to bel, he remarked, 
of his own accord, “ That means a bell to ring.” 

Sept. 12-15. H. learned six new sentences, containing eleven new words. 

Sept. 16. One new sentence — two new words. H. having learned the 
forty-five combinatio..s beginning with 6, I took the letter J for an initial, 
and he read the nine combinations lel, ler, &c. He found them all out 
by beginning with eg, leg, the word leg having been learned inthe Primer. 
I neglected teaching him these before, for want of time. As soon as he 
had learned these nine combinations, I attempted to make him take b and 
l for initials, alternately ; as, bel, lel; bex, lex ; but he confounded the b 
and / so often, that I desisted from the attempt. 

Sept. 17. Two new sentences — two new words. I have been trying 
again, this morning, to make H. distinguish the power of 6 and J, as ini- 
tials. He does a little better; but makes very bad work of it. I have 
never been so baffled since ox, nox and for were buried in oblivion, (Aug. 
6). I believe bez, lex, must share the same fate for the present. 

I this evening took gs for an initial, beginning with un, sun. He read 
the nine combinations formed with the vowel wu, and soon afterwards 
pointed at another vowel, and told what it would spell ; and I found that 
he could read, without hesitancy, and even promiscuously, the whole forty- 
five combinations beginning with s. He notices, as he proceeds, such 
English words as he understands. Just now, when he came to siz, I said, 
“ What does that mean?” Pausing a moment, to think how to express it, 
he replied, “It means three and three.” 

Sept. 18-20. Twonew sentences— six new words. On the 19th, H. 
was not taught. 

Sept. 21. One new sentence —two new words. H. has, this morning, 
read the thirty-six combinations formed with the vowels a, i, 0, u, and 
the letter / for an initial. 
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Sept. 22. One new sentence — two new words. H. has now got so as 

to distinguish the three initials s, /, and 6 ; and he can read, promiscuously, 
the one hundred and thirty-five combinations formed with them, almost 
without an error. He tells those beginning with s the most readily: his 
principal difficulty has been with the b. I hardly know how to describe, 
on paper, the process by which I have made him master of all these com- 
binations. When he had learned the thirty-six mentioned yesterday, I 
placed 6, and s ina column, on the left hand, and, moving o to x, as soon 
as he said or, moved both to the 6; and, as soon as he said bor, moved 
the same to the / and s. Or, I moved the letters so as to make him read, 
eg, leg, beg, seg. Or, un, sun, lun, bun. That is, I began the series with 
a word with which he was familiar before. As soon as he could read 
well thus, I took the letters in order; as, sal, lal, bal; sax, lax, bax; &c. 
When he could read all the one hundred and thirty-five in this manner, I 
placed the five vowels by as many different consonants, and, moving the 
initials one after the other, made him read as follows: sal, ler, big ; then, 
moving down the initials, made him read thus: bon, lig, ser; and so on. 

Sept. 23. One new sentence — two new words. H. has read the forty- 
five combinations beginning with r. He told them even more readily 
than he did those beginning with s. I also find that he can read sal, lal, 
bal, ral, &c, without difficulty. 

The question has occurred to me, whether it would not be better to 
commence reading triliteral combinations much earlier, — say after learn- 
ing eight or sixteen duoliteral combinations, instead of the whole forty- 
five. This can be determined only by experiment. It is plain, however, 
that the sound of a consonant is more distinct and forcible at the end ofa 
syllable, than at the beginning ; and hence it must be easier to learn the 
power of the consonants as final, than as initial letters; and that which is 
the easiest, ought, generally, to be learned first. I should think, also, 
that the organic habit — if I may term it so— formed by the enunciation 
of final consonants, would, in some measure, prepare the learner, by as- 
sociation of ideas, to use his organs rightly in uttering the same sounds 
less forcibly at the commencement of words and syllables. 

In teaching H. the sentence, “ Now see how fast I will learn,” I found 
a difficulty in making him distinguish now and how. (See remark on cat 
and hat, Aug. 1.) Linfer the following rule: Two words, of similar ap- 
pearance or sound, and beginning with different initials, ought not to be 
learned at one lesson. 

Sept. 24. One new sentence —one new word, and the forty-five com- 
binations beginning with h. 

Sept. 25. Two new sentences — five new words. I taught him the 
word hay thus: As he had learned the words may and day, I placed the 
letters m, d and h in a column, and moving the letters ay, he read, may, 
day, hay. He readily knew what tocall the word hay, and instantly recog- 
nised its meaning. If he had been taught, from the beginning, wholly 
with tickets, he probably would not be so ready, as he now is, in recog- 
nising every word with which he was before acquainted, as a part of our 
spoken language. 

Sept. 26. Three new words, and the forty-five combinations formed by 
Jas an initial. Among these he recognised the word fox, which I covered 
in Lesson 2, and which has Jong been the only word he could not read in 
the columns appended to that Lesson. He was delighted to find it out. I 
now tore off the covering from ‘the picture of fox’ and ‘the word of fox, 
as he expresses it, and thus added to his pleasure. The covering was 
put on, August 6. 
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Sept. 27-30. Three new sentences — nine new words; and the twenty- 
seven combinations formed with the initial c, and the vowels a, o and x; 
the forty-five combinations beginning with d; and the twenty-seven, 
formed with the initial g, and the vowels a,o and u. Not recollecting 
any word he had learned beginning with g, I began with gal, gar, &c; 
and he read right, without the least hesitation. ‘This confirms my remark 
on ‘organic habit.’ (See Sept. 23.) 

Tt is now two months since H. began. He has learned, in September, 
75 words from the book, and 41 words from his tickets — total, 116; be- 
sides hundreds of syllables, which are not words. I reckon those only 
as words, whose meaning he can easily understand. In two months he 
has learned to read 189 such words. I have continued to spend, as nearly 
as I could, equal portions of time on the tickets and the book. I am now 
confirmed in the utility of the ticket system, at least in connection with a 
book ; and to as great an extent as I have employed it.” 

In October, H. learned to read nearly forty new sentences, containing 
between fifty and sixty new words. A few extracts from my diary will 
give an idea of his progress, 

Oct. 1. H. the other day, in spelling what, covered the wh with his 
finger, and said, “It is at, now ;” and then subjoined, “ at sounds like ot 
in whal, does n’t it?” 

The following method of teaching, which I consider very useful, I be- 
lieve has not yet been mentioned. I lay two tickets before him; he says, 
“an.” Ladd aletter; he says, “and.” I prefix a letter; he says, “ hand.” 
And on my adding another letter, he says, “hands.” And so of other 
words, which admit a similar process. The same may be done by cover- 
ing and uncovering parts of words. 

A few days since, | had in my hand a printed paper, at which H. glancing, 
read the word Lot. He had never been taught this word, except among 
hundreds of unmeaning combinations, beginning with small letters. Yes- 
terday, in a newspaper, he pointed out the word cook, and told its mean- 
ing. He had never seen this word before: he knew it in consequence of 
knowing book, and having learned the power of c, as an initial. These 
examples, with others that might be named, demonstrate the utility of the 
ticket system. 

H. has read the forty-five combinations formed with the letter m as an 
initial. I found he could not only begin with a new combination, but 
could read promiscuously at the very outset. 

Oct. 2. H. has read the forty-five combinations beginning with n. 

Oct. 3. H. has found out the word noon, ina newspaper, in conse- 
quence of knowing the words soon and moon, no and not. He found it out 
before he read with the initial n. 

Oct. 4-5. H. has read the forty-five combinations beginning with p, 
and the forty-five beginning with ¢. It has seemed to be almost useless 
to hear him read the combinations beginning with m, n, p and ¢, as he has 
appeared to know them as well when he began, as when he had done. It 

ives him, however, much pleasure, to read with every new initial. 

Oct. 6-9. H. has read the 135 combinations beginning with w, j and y. 
He has not received the usual degree of attention, on account of my 
engagements. He found out the combinations beginning with j and y, 
merely by knowing the words Juhn, you and yes. 

I have now completed the intended course of instruction on the ticket 
system, including 729 combinations — besides all that has been learned 
from the Primer and elsewhere, as the fruits of that knowledge of the 
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powers of the letters, and that skill in the analysis and synthesis of words, 
which the ticket system has imparted. 

H. to-day came to the word fall. He had never learned it, and could 
not read it, Icovered the first letter; he said all. I uncovered it, and 
he said, fall; and at once perceived the meaning. Then, having spelled 
it with tickets, he removed the last letter, and said, “ Now it is fal.”— 
Thus rapidly is he learning the various analogies of the English language. 

Oct. 11. I taught H. the word small; and just after, seeing the word 
spin, which he had never learned, he read it without hesitation. He 
knew pin before. This is the first instance, in which his knowledge of the 
sound of a consonant, has enabled him to combine it with another conso- 
nant. He gives abundant evidence, that he knows the powers or sounds 
of the letters, better than a child who has been taught in the common way. 
He remarked, just now, that he could spell Will-uwm, but did not know how 
to spell Will-tam. The combination of the word will and the syllable um, 
was entirely a thought of his own. 

Since I wrote the above, H. says tome, “I have found out from, on a 
piece of newspaper. It has one [letter] in fan, and one in rat, and om.— 
It has two consonants together, and a vowel.” Opening his Primer, I 
happened to see frog, and asked if he could read it. He did, and told the 
meaning without hesitation. He had learned to distinguish vowels and 
consonants, by my occasionally speaking of one column as vowels, and 
another as consonants, in teaching him with the tickets. 

Oct. 13. Ihave taught H. fi, joined into one character. It cost me 
some labor to make him understand this compound thing. I showed him 
fish, spelled with tickets, and the word fish in his Primer ; and showed him, 
as well as I could, how the two letters were joined together. Just after, 
I showed him fig, which he knew perfectly when spelled with a capital or 
with tickets. He could not read it. I pointed at fish, and then at fig, 
and he pronounced the word. Quere; Is it essential, in children’s books, 
that fiand fl should be united? H. has to-day found out so many new 
words, by himself, that I have been quite astonished. Some he finds out 
by analogy, and some by the connection. I shall not put these words into 
my account until I insert them in his album, or teach them to him in reg- 
ular order, sentence by sentence. His progress is rapid, indeed. 

Oct. 15-16. H. was neglected on account of special engagements. 

Oct. 17. I have had a new spelling-board made for H., two feet long, 
and six inches wide. I also, a week or two ago, got a pane of glass, eight 
by ten, to use in teaching him according to the ticket system. The best 
ticket-board would be, a smooth glass, one foot long, and four inches 
wide, put into a frame. 

Oct. 20. While I was hearing H. read to-day, he fixed his eye on the 
word sweet, which he had never learned, and pronounced it distinctly. T 
asked, “How did you know that word?” He said, “I found it out — 
knowing feet, and wax, and sun.” This is his answer, verbatim. I was 
so struck with it, that I immediately wrote it down. 

Oct. 21. In finding out new words, H. practises covering and uncover- 
ing the parts of the word with his fingers. He just now found out the 
words room and form. 

Oct. 23. H. has lately learned to add and multiply, the amount or pro- 
duct not exceeding 12. 

Oct. 24. H. has, within a few minutes, and without the least assistance, 
found out black, bright, and butter. “1 knew butter,” said he, “ because it 
is like water.” 
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Oct. 27. Ihave just heard H. read with his tickets, eighty combinations, 
of four letters each, ending in ek. He found among them several words 
which were familiar to him, and which pleased him much. 

Oct. 29. Ihave been so deeply engaged, this week and the Jast, in pre- 
paring my “First Lessons” for the press, that H. has been somewhat neg- 
lected. He finds out dissyllables with great facility. I do not attempt to 
keep an account of them all. I find that the ticket system has prepared 
him to mispronounce a great many polysyllables.* To-day, I, for the first 
time, put the Italic letters, small and capital, on his spelling-board, and he 
arranged them a!l] in alphabetical order without help. 

Oct. 31. It is now three months since H. began. He has learned, in 
October, 156 new words, besides a great many that were not counted.— 
Of these 156 words, he learned from the tickets, or found out himself, 105; 
leaving only 51 told to him ina direct manner. The sum total, for the 
three months, is 345 words ; but if all had been counted, it would proba- 
bly not fall short of 400. 

November 3. H. was neglected yesterday. 

Nov. 12. H. learned twelve new words. I believe I have never dis- 
tinctly stated the method in which H., without knowing the names of the 
letters, tells how to spell a word. When I taught him, this evening, the 
word sir, in the Primer, he was much pleased, as he is at almost every 
new word, and said, “I can spell ‘Sin.’ ” “How would you spell it?” [ 
asked. He replied, “I would take one in sun, one in pin, and one in rat.” 
This has been his method of naming letters for a long time, and it serves 
to keep him familiar with the various words to which he thus refers, and 
also leads him to notice the manner in which the same letters are used in 
different words. It has cost him much effort to remember how to spel 
great and break, on account of the unusual sound of the diphthong in these 
words ; but he seems to have learned them at last, as he, to-day, on being 
shown the word speak, ventured, after a little hesitation, to pronounce it 
spake! Such are the perplexities to a learner, arising from the wretched 
irregularity of English orthography. 

Nov. 15. H. has learned nearly three pages of “ Barbauld’s Lessons,” 
containing seventeen new words. This is going rather too fast ; but he 
found out the greater part of the new words himself, and I shall be careful 
to have him review, to-morrow. 

Nov.16. 1 found no time for H. till this evening ; but he had forgotten 
only one word, — fields. 

Nov. 17. I have just introduced to him the letter g, in this manner: | 
took his spelling-board and spelled wick. As soon as he had pronounced 
it, | placed a k before it, and he said, “quick.” I said, “I will show you 
another way to spell quick ;” and I placed gu under the kw, and slipped 
down the ick. “Is that quick?” said he, with mingled pleasure and sur- 
prise. I told him that this was the way it must be spelled. I then va- 
ried the termination so as to spell quill and quite: he read each without 
any telling. 

Nov. 18. I taught H. the word blaze, for the sake of showing him z.— 
He has now learned the whole alphabet. I have taught him the meaning 
of the words Italic, Roman, and syllables. 

/Vov. 19. H. has to-day learned fifteen new words. He came to slate, 
and could not read it. I spelled, with tickets, the word made, which he 


* The error consisted chiefly , in laying too much stress on unaccented syllables, a8 
in pronouncing the word seldom, so as to give the o the same sound as in predominali 
The evil was not a serious one ; and, if I recollect aright. was of short continuace 
He would naturally rectify it as soon as he recognised the meaning of the word. 
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already knew: then mate, then late, then slate. In this way he was en- 
abled to read the word. 

Nov. 20. H. has learned nineteen new words. I am surprised to see 
how many new words he can learn in a day, and remember till the next 
day. He finds out the greater part of them himself. In some instances 
the connection and sense evidently aid him in discovering a word. He 
found out apple-dumpling and potatoes, just now, by being shown a sylla- 
ble at a time; i. e. I first covered up all but the first syllable ; then, all 
but the second, or first and second ; then, all but the third, and so on,.— 
H. reviews what he has learned, a portion every day, so as to complete 
the review in a fortnight. He has learned a period, comma and hyphen. 
He is beginning to learn to read writing. I have not encoureged it, but 
he is very desirous of learning. I have spent, perhaps, fifteen minutes in 
showing him; and I find that he can decipher a great many words, even 
where the hand is not very fair. I suppose the learning of italics has 
prepared him to do this. 

Nov. 21. Eleven new words. 

Nov. 23. Twelve new words. H. has learned to count 100, to read the 
figures for the same, and to tell how many times 10 are 20, 30, 40, &c. 

Nov. 24-25. I was prevented from teaching H. by ill health. 

Nov. 26. Mine new words. —27th, Eleven new words. — 28th, Nine 
new words. 

Nov. 30. It is now four months since H. began. I have counted the 
words learned in November, and find the number 250. In the whole four 
months he has learned 600 words. He can read all of these, and can prob- 
ably spell two thirds, perhaps three fourths of them. I find the labor of 
keeping an account of all the new words so great, that I think 1 shall 
pursue it no farther. He can read thirty-two entire pages in Worcester’s 


Primer, and no small part of the remainder. He can also read about half 


a page in the Franklin Primer, seven pages in Barbauld’s Lessons, and 
four pages in another little book. His fondness for reading continues 
undiminished; but he is not so enthusiastically fond of spelling, as he 
was; and he has, already, become almost tired of counting. 

Dec. 10. H’s review now occupies three weeks. 

Jan. 2, 1830. H. now reviews what he has learned on!y once in four 
weeks. In reading a page in Barbauld, which he has never seen before, 
he finds out, without being told, almost all the new words; and does not, 
I think, in one instance in a hundred, fail of recognising words which he 
has read elsewhere. 

+b. 9. H. now reviews once in five weeks. He has lately commenced 
the study of “Emerson’s Arithmetic.” He is much pleased with it, and 
soam I. He learns from it to read, as well as to reckon. I intended to 
teach H. the names of the letters, at the end of six months from the com- 
mencement of his learning to read; but have not yet set in earnest about 
it. On his asking me to do this, a day or two since, I showed him the 
syllable re, and, as soon as he had pronounced it, 1 covered the r, and he 
said, “e.” “Well,” said I, “that is the name of that letter.” I then 
taught him the names of a, i and o, in the same manner; and [ find he 
understands that the vowel is called e, even in hen. 

Feb. i3. I just now showed H. an f, and told him its name; and then, 
on being shown I, m,n, s, and x, he called each by its right name without 
any assistance. Fixing his eye, ont, he said that was et.— I am quite at 
a loss how to proceed in teaching him the rest of the letters. I have al- 
most a mind to let him call them eb, ed, &c. for the present. I fear, how- 
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ever, that it would be harder to alter, afterwards, than to learn them at first 
according to their common names. 

March 5. About a week ago, I taught H. the names of j andk. I have 
since, at intervals, taught him the names of n, h, g, andw. He readily un- 
derstood, that pronouncing the names of the letters in a word in succes- 
sion, is called spelling. 1 heard him yesterday trying to explain to Edward 
[a younger brother] the “ two ways” of spelling which he has learned. | 
guard against his getting the impression, that the names of the letters have 
any connection with the sound or pronunciation of a word. I have just 
taught him the name of y. I took up the letter, and he said to me, “ If you 
will spell it, I shall know.” I placed wi under the letter, and he imme- 
diately, pointing at the letter, said, “ The name of that letter is wi.” 

March 8. H. learned r onthe 6th. This morning, finding he remem- 
bered all he had learned, I selected the letters, b, d, p, ¢, v, and z, placing 
them in a line, and said to him, “I will show you how to spell the name of 
one of these letters, and then you may tell the rest yourself.” I then 
placed an e after the 6, and he immediately pointed at each letter and call- 
ed it by name, as fast as he could speak. He then took the whole alphabet 
in order, and told ell the letters, (except ¢ and g) without a single error. 
He then took the Primer, and named the letters in man, hat, and 
eighteen or twenty other words. He does not “pronounce” a word ,(as it 
is called) after spelling it; and I intend he never shall. I should fear that 
the names of the letters would still prove a stumbling block to him. 

March 9. H. learned g in the forenoon, and ¢ this afternoon. He now 
knows the whole alphabet. The new method of spelling, from its novelty, 
gives him much pleasure. ' 

March 10. It appears to me that H. spells as well by naming the let- 
ters, as if he had practised this method from the beginning. 1 think he 
can now spell any word readily in this manner, that he can spell with the 
tickets. The last evening, I tried him, for the first time, in spelling aloud 
by sentences. I said to him, without giving him any opportunity to pre- 
pare for the exercise, “Spell, how do you do.” He readily named all the 
letters in their proper order. “Spell, come to me, my boy.” “Spell, and sit 
on my knee.” “ Spell, what is your name.” “Spell, istt John.” “Spell, 
yes str.” He spelled each sentence without a single error. 

March 24. I have, this evening, taught H., in spelling, to say, “ double 
e,” “double o,” &c. instead of e, e; 0, 0, &c. in such words as see, book, 
and tell. I deferred this till now, lest he should confound some of these 
doubles with the awkward “double u.”(w.) He spells very well indeed. 

Here [ will end my account of the experiment which gave birth to my 
“ First Lessons in Reading and Spelling.” In that little book, I endeavor- 
ed to embody, so far as my limits would allow, those methods of teaching 
which this experiment had led me to consider as the best. In what are 
called, in that book, inductive exercises, I hoped to secure, on paper, and 
in a smal] compass, the principal advantages of the ticket system. I durst 
not swell the size of the book, by inserting directions for performing the 
various evolutions on the ticket board; and apprehended, that those direc- 
tions, if inserted, would not be generally followed. J flattered myself, in- 
deed, that it was unnecessary ; hoping that my inductive, analytic, and 
synthetic exercises, would accomplish the same object with less trouble. 
So far, however, as I have had opportunity to try the book since it came 
from the press, (and this opportunity, I acknowledge, has been but scanty) 
I have been led to believe, that notwithstanding the utility of those exer- 
cises, the ticket system, or a part of it, or something equivalent to it, is still 
needed, in connection with those exercises, to lead the learner, at an early 
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stage of his progress, into a knowledge of the usual sounds or powers of 
the alphabetic characters. Perhaps the best method for this purpose would 
be, — after taking a few lessons in reading significant words, in order to 

et a correct impression of the nature and use of reading, to commence 
the ticket system, and, in connection with this, to learn to call each letter 
by its sound, and not by its name. The vowels should be called by their 
short sounds. A little practice in separating and combining the elementa- 
ry sounds of the duoliteral and triliteral combinations which [ include in my 
ticket system, would probably so facilitate the learning of those combina- 
tions, as greatly to accelerate the child’s progress. I have never yet tried 
the experiment, but intend to do it soon. It appears that something of 
this kind has been tried with success. (See Annals of Ed. for 1832, p. 441.) 

Perhaps it may be inquired how much time was spent with H. daily. To 
this inquiry I cannot give a definite answer, as the portion of time spent 
with him was sometimes longer, and sometimes shorter, just as other en- 
gagements allowed, the nature of the lesson required, or the inclination 
of the teacher and pupil prompted. I presume that the time spent with him 
daily, on an average, did not exceed halfan hour; and that the whole busi- 
ness of learning the names of the letters, occupied less than an hour, A 
child’s improvement is not at all in proportion to the length of time that is 
devoted to him, but to the manner.in which he is taught. I am confident, 
that a child, if properly taught, will learn more, by having fifteen minutes 
spent with himina day, and being allowed to play the rest of the time, than 
he can at a common school, where the confinement and exercises occupy 
six hours in a day. 

I will close with two remarks. One is, that written spelling is better 
than oral ; the other is, that reading should precede spelling. 

1. Written spelling is better than oral. The chief use of spelling is, to 
be able to spell correctly when a person has occasion to write, and that 
method of spelling, which will the most speedily and effectually accomplish 
this object, is certainly the best. A pupil, who spells little except in 
the oral method, is liable to form a habit of spelling by thinking wholly 
of sounds, and not at all of the written language. When he spells he 
thinks of the names of the letters and the pronunciation of the word; but 
he does not think of the forms of the letters, nor of the appearance of the 
wordon paper. And I have no doubt, that this habit of confining the mind 
to the conception of sounds, may be, and often has been, carried so far, 
that the individual would find serious difficulty in spelling with his pen, 
those very words which he can readily spell with his lips. I have seen a 
little child, who could spell cat, dog, and perhaps forty other such words, 
orally, with the greatest readiness; but could not spell a single one of 
them by arranging the letters ona board. I have also known many youth 
at school, who could spell very well orally; but give them a pen to write a 
piece of composition, or to write a paragraph by dictation, and they would 
mis-spell a word in everyline. Writing, and especially spelling with tick- 
ets, being a slower operation than oral spelling, causes the mind to dwell 
longer on the relative situation of every letter, and thus impresses the or- 
thography of the word more deeply on the memory. I conclude, there- 
fore, that spelling with tickets ought notto be laid aside, until the child is 
able to write with a pencil on a slate or with a pen on paper. And that 
when the learner has become able to write, he should be taught spelling 
chiefly by means of writing, in preference to the oral method. 

2. Reading should precede spelling. By this, I do not mean that the 
child should be kept a long time in learning to read, before he commences 
spelling ; but that he should never be set to spell a word, until he has first 
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become able readily to read that word. If we had a perfect alphabet, if 
our words were all spelled as they are pronounced, and if oral spelling con- 
sisted in uttering the elementary sounds of which each word is composed, 
it would probably be of very little consequence, whether the reading or the 
spelling of a word took the precedence. The process, in either case, would 
be so easy, as to give no trouble to either teacher or learner. But in or- 
der to practise written spelling, or in order to spell orally with such an al- 
phabet and such an orthography as we now have, it is important that the 
ability to read a word, and a facility in doing this, should precede the at- 
tempt to spell it. The reason is, that reading is much easier than spelling ; 
and that a person cannot spell by thinking how a word sounds, but he inust 
recollect how it looks. The eye, therefore, as well asthe ear, must become 
familiar with a word, before it can readily be spelled. One thing that ren- 
ders reading easier than spelling, is, that perception is more vivid and dis- 
tinct than conception. Hence it is easier to distinguish two similar words, 
as cat and rat, or eat and tea, when the eye is fixed upon them in reading, 
than it is to recollect the difference in their orthography when they are 
absent from the eye. 

I go farther, and insist, that words ought to be read in sentences, before 
they are either read or spelled in columns, or in a detached form. By 
reading the words as they are connected in sentences, the child learns to 
attach a meaning to each; so that, when he comes to spell, each word will 
appear pleasant to him, from the acquaintance which he has formed withit, 
and from its suggesting some interesting trains of thought. Whereas, if 
he, in the first place, learned to read and spell the words in columns, they 
would appear to him void of interest, and almost void of meaning. He can 
also find out new and difficult words more easily, and remember them bet- 
ter, in the reading lesson, than in the columns used for spelling. In the 
reading lesson, the connection and the sense assist in deciphering a new 
or difficult word ; and the association of ideas which he thus forms, assists 
in remembering it: while, in the columns, if they precede the reading les- 
son, there is no connection or sense to be perceived, nor any ground for an 
association of ideas, but mere proximity of place. ah. P. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Inuinois Instirute or Epvucation. 


We are happy to learn from the “ Pioneer and Western Baptist,” that a 
meeting of gentlemen from various parts of the State of Illinois, desirous of 
encouraging education, and especially common schools, in that State, was 
held at the State House in Vandalia, Feb. 13, 1833, when, after an address 
on education, by James Halli, Esq. an association was formed, to be called 
the Inuinors Instirure oF Epocartion. 

The Constitution which was adopted requires that the members of the 
institution shall consist, 1. Of such persons as subscribe the constitution 
and pledge themselves to aid personally in obtaining and diffusing infor- 
mation on the subject, to aid in getting up and sustaining a school, other 
than the one in which they are personally interested as parents or guar- 
dians, or to contribute annually in money towards the incidental expenses 
of the Institution. 2. Of delegates, chosen by county, district, or branch 
associations or schools, and who shail be appointed to attend the meet- 
ings of this institution. %. Of all teachers of primary and other schools, 
who will correspond with the Institute, and furnish annually or oftener, 
a report of the schools with which they are connected. 

The officers of the Institute are a President, five Vice Presidents, a Re- 
cording Secretary, and as many Corresponding Secrctaries as, at their an- 
nual meetings, (which are to be held on the Friday next following the 
first Monday in December,) they may think necessary ; a Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee. forthe present year there are thirteen Corres- 
ponding Secretaries, from various parts of the State. 

Friends of Education, teachers, and preachers of the Gospel, throughout 
the State are requested to correspond with John Russell, Esq. Post Master, 
Bluffdale, Greene County, and to furnish such information as may be in 
their power on the topics involved in the following questions. ‘The infor- 
mation of ladies as well as gentlemen is requested. And gentlemen out 
of the State are also solicited to furnish the Institute with such facts and 
documents as may be needed, to be addresscd to J. M. Peck, Post Master, 
Rock Spring, St Clair County. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What kind of school-house have you? 2. How many months in a 
year is a school taught? 3. What is the cost of your school per annum, 
including pay of teacher, books, fuel, and repairs of school house? 4. 
What is the cost per scholar? 5. How many different scholars attend ? 
6. What is the average number of scholars? 7. How many children need 
aid from public funds? 8. How many schools in the county? 9. What 
branches are taught in your schools ?_ 10. What books are used in spell- 
ing? Inreading? In arithmetic? In geography? In grammar? 11. 
Are the elements of Natural History taught? 12. Does your teacher lec- 
ture the scholars on branches of science? 13. Does he ask questions on 
every reading lesson? 14. How many adults in your settlement who 
cannot read? 15. Have you a public library, and if so, how large, and 
under what regulations? 16. Could not a small library of useful books 
be had for the use of your school, and loaned to the scholars as rewards 
for proficiency in study, and good behavior? 17. Would you like to have 
a good teacher permanently settled with you, and would the school sup- 
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port him? 18. How would a circuit teacher do, who should conduct 4 or 
5 schools, visiting these once a weck, as teachers of singing do, and lec- 
turing and explaining the branches taught? 19. What measures, in your 
opinion, or that of the people around you, should the state adopt i in rela- 
tion to the school funds? 20. Can you get up meetings of the people on 
court day, or any other convenient time, on the subject of education ? 
21. Will any gentlemen make public addresses, or deliver lectures to the 
people on the subject of education and schools? 22. What proportion of 
the families take newspapers, or any other periodical ? 


State Manvar Laspor Acapemy. 


We trust it is not necessary to express the pleasure we feel in stating, 
that legislative attention is at length directed to the union of labor and 
study, in the education of our citizens. The honor of the first effort for 
this important object is due to the House of Representatives of the State 
of Pennsylvania. By a resolution of that body in December last, the 
Committee on Education were directed to inquire into the expediency y of 
establishing, at the expense of the State, a Manual labor Academy for the 
instruction of teachers for the public schools. In arecent and very in- 
teresting report, which we should be glad to present to our readers entire, 
the committee recommend the adoption of this plan on the following 
grounds, which they give as the result of very careful investigation. 

First, That the expense of education, when connected with manual 
labor, judiciously directed, may be reduced at least one half. 

Second, That the exercise of about three hours manual labor daily, 
contributes to the health and cheerfulness of the pupil, by strengthening 
and improving his physical powers, and by engaging his mind in useful 
pursuits. 

Third, That so far from manual labor being an impediment in the 
progress of the pupil, in intellectual studies, it has been found that in pro- 
portion as one pupil has excelled another in the amount of labor performed, 
the same pupil has excelled the other, in equal ratio, in his intellectual 
studies. 

Fourth, That manual labor institutions tend to break down the dis- 
tinctions between rich and poor which exist in society, inasmuch as they 
give an almost equal opportunity of education to the poor by labor, as is 
afforded to the rich by the possession of wealth ; and 

Fifth, That pupils trained in this way, are much better fitted for active 
life, and better qualified to act as useful citizens, than when educated in 
any other mode — that they are better as regards physical energy, and 
better intellectually and morally. 

In connection with the Report, they also present the form of an act for 
the establishment of a State Manual Labor Academy for the education of 
teachers, of which the following are some of the leading features. 

It requires that as soon as the act shall have passed, the Governor shall 
appoint three competent citizens as “ Commissioners of the State Manual 
Labor Academy,” to serve without pecuniary compensation (which we fear 
is an error) for aterm of two years. Their duty shall be to locate as soon 
as possible, in or near the borough of | larrisburg, a Manual Labor Acade- 
my, where agriculture and mechanical pursuits shall be connected with 
intellectual and moral instruction in the English and German languages. 
The course of instruction, methods of combining physical and intellectual 
education, and system of classification, are to be devised by the Com- 
missioners, in conjunction with the Superintendent and Teachers, who are 
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to report progress and results, annually. ‘The intention is to accommodate 
200 pupils from all parts of the State, and if more apply than can be ac- 
commodated, they are to be received in proportion to the number of appli- 
cants from each county. The students are to be between the age of 16 
and 21. As the expense of tuition is wholly paid by the State, they are 
not to remain more than two entire years; and in part compensation 
they are to become obligated to engage as teachers in some of the public 
schools for at least one year, or afterwards pay to the Commissioners, the 
cost of their education, over and above the value of their labor during the 
course. 

We sincerely hope that the scheme will be adopted, and executed in a 
manner worthy of this great State ; and especially that the plan and ar- 
rangements will be confided to men familiar with education in all its 
branches, physical, intellectual and moral. 


SocitETY FOR PROMOTING MANUAL LABOR IN LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 


We have just received a Report of this important institution. We have only 
room to say that it is full of important principles and facts, with which we hope to 
make our readers better acquainted hereafter. The answers of various gentle- 
men to the questions of the Society are highly interesting. We owe it to our- 
selves and to Mr Weld to say, that we have failed to reply to his circular only in 
consequence of the pressure of other labors in the same cause. 


Tue AMERICAN LycEuM. 


The American Lyceum was formed in the spring of 1831. The first meeting 
was chiefly for organization, but was still,in some points, highly interesting. The 
second meeting was attended in the spring of 1832, by delegates from a number of 
Lyceums, and other similar institutions in various parts of the Union. Some val- 
uable essays were presented to the Lyceum on subjects connected with educa- 
tion, which haye since been published in a series of numbers as the “ Proceed- 
ings of the Lyceum,” and also circulated through the medium of the Annals of 
Education. There were also oral communications and discussions of such a char- 
acter, that the interest of the members was sustained to the last, and the agreeable 
and profitable nature of the meeting was recognised unanimously. 

The third annual meeting of the Lyceum is to be beld in the city of New York 
on the third of May next. The more extended correspondence of the officers 
during the year past, with various institutions, and societies, and friends of educa- 
tion, both at home and abroad, lead, to the expectation that this meeting will not, 
at the least, be less interesting than the last. We are desired to request that all 
societies connected with the American Lyceum, or who may wish to become so, 
would send delegates to the next meeting, although they may not have received 
any more formal invitation. As greatnumbers of intelligent men visit New York 
at this season on account of business, or to attend the various anniversaries which 
follow that of the Lyceum, timely measures will easily secure the services of per- 
sons who may carry back a report of the proceedings of the Institution. 

The great object of the Lyceum is the promotion of Education, in the diffusion 
of useful knowledge in schools, families, societies and communities, by formal 
courses of study, by books, lectures, &c. &c. for the solid benefit of mankind ; and 
its plans, it is believed, require only to be understood, to be approved, encouraged 
and put in execution. 

One of the most feasible branches of this plan is mentioned in the circular of 
invitation recently addressed by the Committee to societies and individuals in all 
parts of the country. They announce their intention of forming a collection of 
objects of Natural History in the city of New York, with the ultimate design of 
furnishing specimens, and if possible, small and useful cabinets, to all Lyceums 
connected with the parent society: and as a preparatory step, they invite those 
who possess such objects to forward them to New York to be placed in the com- 
mon stock. They are particularly desirous of obtaining a large number of dupli- 
cates of well characterized and well preserved specimens, that they may conduct 
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a system of exchanges to more advantage, particularly with scientific individuals 
abroad. Minerals being more easily preserved, and less exposed to injury by 
transportation, are chiefly in view ; but specimens in all the departments of Nat. 
ural History will also be highly prized. The Committee also intend to ayai| 
themselves of the peculiar advantages offered by the extensive commercial char- 
acter of New York, by enlisting in their favor the zeal, intelligence and opportu. 
nities possessed by the numerous nautical men and travellers annually visiting that 
= ; as well as those of officers of the army and navy, foreign correspondents and 
riends. 


ANNUAL REporT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF CoMMON SCHOOLS oF THE 
Srate or New York; Mave ro THE LEGISLATURE JAN. 7, 1833. 


This Report abounds, as usual, with interesting facts ; and we cannot but regret 
that it is the last which we have reason to expect from Mr Flagg, and that he 
should find it best to retire from a station which he has filled with such ability. 
The following are some of the more important statements. 

There were in the State of New York on the last day of Dec. 1831, which was 
the date of the latest reports on the number of children, 508,878 children over 5, 
and under 16 years of age; of whom 494,959 received instruction in district 
schools. 

The whole number of organized school districts in the State is 9,600 ; of which 
8,941 made their annual reports. These were kept open for the reception of pu- 
pils an average period of eight out of the twelve months. The number of new 
districts formed during the year was 267 ; and the number of those which made 
reports to the commissioners increased 106, 

In each of six counties of the State, 15,000 scholars are annually instructed; 
in twentyfour, including the last, 10,000 each. Oneida county, with a population 
of 71,000 has more than 20,000 children between 5 and 16 years of age. Twenty 
counties have more than 200 district schools in each; several have 250; and three 
over 300. Oneida has 350. In each of 112 towns, more than 1000 children are 
annually instructed; in several, more than 1500; and ina few, more than 2000. 
Eightyone districts have 20 or more school districts in each ; several of these 
more than 25, and a few more than 30. 

The average number of organized districts inthe State is nearly 124 for each 
town. The average number of scholars instructed in those districts which made 
returns, was a fraction more than 55 for each school. In 1816, the number of 
organized districts was 2755, and the children taught according to the returns, 
was 140,106. The increase of those districts which have adopted the system, in 
16 years, has been of course, 6845; and the increase in the number ot children 
taught, in the same time, 354,553. 

The productive capital of the New York school Mund now amounts to $1,735,175, 
28 cents. The revenue it afforded for the year ending on the 30th of Sept. last, 
was $93,755.31. But the revenue for the coming yearis estimated at $101,250; 
for the fund is increasing. 

This revenue is paid over from the State Treasury to the Commissioners of the 
several towns in the State for the benefit of the schools; and it appears that so 
much is added from the general funds of the Treasury, as to make up the round 
sum $100,000. To this if we add $188,384 53 cents, the avails of a State Tax; 
and $17,198 25 which is derived from local funds possessed by some of the towns, 
we have an aggregate of $305,582 78: and this usually is denominated the ‘public 
money.’ It appears that 761 towns paid to their teachers during the past year, 
by way of subscription, voluntary contribution, or taxation in their several dis- 
tricts, $358,320 17; and this added to the public money, makes an aggregate 
amount of $663,902 95 paid for teachers’ wages alone, with the exception of 
about $60,000 otherwise applied, in the city of New York. 

Thus where the State or the school fund pays one dollar for teachers’ wages, 
an inhabitant of a town, by atax upon his property, pays $1 28; and by vol- 
untary contribution in the school district where he resides, $3 58 for the same 
object, to which is added the proportion of 17 cents, derived from the local school 
fund. So that the State pays less than one sizth, and the inhabitants five sixths 
of the teacher’s wages. 
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But the amount paid for teachers’ wages is only about one half of the expense 
annually incurred for the support of common schools. The yearly value of the 
capital vested in school houses, the books, fuel, &c. is estimated at $462,579 ; 
which added to the amount paid for teachers’ wages makes a grand total of 
$1,126,482 45 cents, expended annually in the State of New York on common 
schools. And the revenu: of the school fund, that is, the $100,000 paid from the 
State Treasury pays a fraction less than one eleventh of the annual expenditures 
upon these schools. Before the last year it never has paid less than one tenth of 
the whole. 

Thus, every year's experience of the tendency of the New York common 
schoo! system should increase our confidence in the wisdom which devised a plan 
so excellent, and which makes a fund obviously beneficial to the State, instead 
of operating to paralyze the public mind on the subject of education, as has some- 
times happened, especially in Connecticut. 

In further confirmation of the same views, —if further confirmation were neces- 
sary, — the same report contains the following striking illustration of the evil 
which results from funds so large as torender individual effort almost unnecessary. 

The seven counties of Cayuga, Chenango, Cortland, Madison, Onondaga, 
Seneca, and Tompkins, with local funds amounting in the whole to about $12,795, 
paid in the whole only about thirtyfour and six tenths cents, to each inhabitant, 
upon an average, for the support of common schools; while the seven counties of 
Jefferson, Erie, Ontario, Duchess, Suffolk, Livingston, and Yates, with no funds 
at ail, paid thirtyseven and one tenth cents to an inhabitant. 

Nothing can be more clear, from this comparison, than that the possession of a 
liberal fund has the effect of lessening the burthens of the inhabitants of the dis- 
iricts, but not of increasing the sum total, paid for the support of the schools. 

The Superintendent appears to regard the incorporated academies, of which there 
are about 55 in the state, as destined ultimately to become the appropriate sem- 
inaries for preparing teachers for common schools; and also urges with great 
earnestness, the importance of employing competent teachers of common schools, 
at much more liberal prices than heretofore. He urges, too, a more rigid dis- 
charge of duty on the part of the inspectors of the schools, and,—as we are 
very happy to see, — expresses a deep conviction that something ought to be done 
to provide the means of instruction for the inmates of manufactunng establish- 
ments. 

Arrangements have been made for furnishing every school district in the State 
with a copy of Hall’s Lectures on School Keeping: a measure of undoubted im- 
portance, and worthy of being imitated in other states. 


SocIETY FOR PROMOTING FEMALE EpuUCATION IN GREECE. 


We have just received an interesting pamphlet by Mrs Willard, Principal of 
the excellent Female Seminary at Troy, New York, containing a series of ad- 
dresses on the advancement of female education, especially in Greece. The ap- 
peals on behalf of the sex in that unhappy country as well as in our own, are 
powerful; and we are gratified to find that a society of ladies has been formed in 
‘Troy for the establishment of a school at Athens, for the education of Female 
Teachers, under the direction of Messrs Robertson, King, and Hill. We consider 
the object of prime importance to the moral and social regeneration of Greece. 
We rejoice to see so much zeal enlisted in its favor, and we hope it will excite 
the sympathies, and call forth the charities of the favored females of our country 
everywhere. Mrs Willard has presented to the Society the copyright of an 
unpublished journal in Europe. 


JuvENILE CONCERTS. 


During the last month, the first Juvenile Concert under the direction of the 
Boston Academy of Music, was given by the pupils of the Professor, Mr Mason, 
accompanied by a brief address, explanatory of the objects of the institution. The 
audience was large, and apparently much gratified. The interest excited was so 
great that a repetition was demanded, and tie assembly was even larger than at 
first, and apparently not less gratified. Gratuitous tickets were presented by the 
Academy to the members of the Legislature, the Teachers and School Com- 
mittee, and Clergy of the city, with a view of engaging their interest in the 
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introduction of musical instruction into common schools. In addition to , 
variety of social and moral hymns, a series of extemporaneous exercises, jp 
rhythin and melody were performed, in which the pupils sung each note, as call. 
ed for by the teacher, with as much correctness as an ordinary school boy would 
pronounce the letters of the alphabet ; and preserved the time with an accuracy 
rarely found in our church choirs. We believe no doubt could remain in the obser. 
ver of the exhibitions, that it was both practicable and important to introduce vocal 
music asa branch of common school education. The efforts and funds of the Bos. 
ton Academy of Music, are devoted exclusively to this object, and.they have now 
resolved to employ a second professor. 


AGRICULTURAL EpucATIon IN New York. 


At a late annual meeting of the New York State Agricultural Society, a Com. 
mittee who had been appointed for the purpose, at the previous anniversary, made 
a very able report, recommending the establishment of a School of Agriculture 
for the State, on an extensive and liberal scale. They also presented a plan for 
such an institution, with an estimate of the expenses necessary to establish and 
sustain it. We hope tobe able, to give it a more extended notice hereafter. 


JoURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE AT FLUSHING, LonG IsLAND. 


We have been much interested in this journal, which is intended to develope 
the views and plans of the teachers of this school. The essays on education are 
marked by excellent exhibitions of the importance of moral and religious educa- 
tion, and the productions of the pupils contained in each number are very credita- 
ble to the institution. 


NOTICES. 


Tyronis Thesaurus, or Entick’s Latin English Dictionary, with a Clas- 
sical Index of the Preterperfects and Supines of Verbs, designed for the 
use of Schools. By Wm. Craxett, A. M. Carefully revised and aug- 
mented throughout, by the Rev. M. G. Sarsant, B. A. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. From the Latest London Edition, with numerous additions 
and improvements. Baltimore: W. & J. Neal, 1833. Square 12mo. 
pp. 620. 


The peculiar value and appropriate use of the ‘‘ Tyronis Thesaurus,” are too 
well known to classical instructors to require any explanation from us, and the 
character of the present edition is fully described in the title Its size and execu- 
tion, the marks of quantity, the table of preterperfects and supines, and the com- 
pendious classical dictionary it contains, must render it a most acceptable substi- 
tute for Ainsworth’s octavo, with young pupils. 


Select Classics, Vol. I.— Cicero on the Immortality of the Soul, or Ques- 
tionum Tusculanarum Lib. I, with Notes and an Appendix by M. Srvakrt, 
Professor of Sac. Lit. in the Theol. Sem. at Andover. Andover: Flagg, 
Gould & Newman, 1833. pp. 206. 


In our country, classical knowledge is buried or lost, by most of our collegiate 
students. This is doubtless owing, in part, to the imperfect manner in which itis 
acquired ; but chiefly, we believe, to the fact that some of the finest authors are 
studied before they can be understood or relished, and are associated only with the 
drudgery of tasks, and that no others are generally within the student’s reach, 
which will lead him on, either by the pleasure or profit they offer. The plan of 
Professor Stuart to publish a series of select classics with suitable explanatory 
notes, which shall render it as easy and agreeable and profitable to continue his 
reading in Latin, as in English authors, is most happily devised to remedy this 
evil ; and we know not that a better selection could have been made, than of one 
of the master-pieces of ancient Natural Theology. The notes and analyses of 
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each section will render it easy, even to the Tyro; and this treatise, followed by 
the appendix of Prof. Stuart on the immateriality and immortality of the soul, will 
better repay perusal, than many of the modern treatises on the same topic. 


Grecian History, adapted to the use of Schools and Young Persons. 
Jilustrated by Maps and Engravings. By the author of “ American Popu- 
lar Lessons,” &c. New York: Roe Lockwood, 1833. 12mo. pp. 384. 


We find in this work the same simplicity of thought and expression which have 
procured so general approbation for the ** American Popular Lessons.” It is pre- 
ferable to any history of Greece which we have seen for the young, in being 
based upon Mitford’s recent work, and in treating history as a means of improving 
the youthful character. With the last purpose in view, the writer presents with 
more detail those characters whose influence is likely to be favorable on the mind, 
rather than those whose only claim is founded on talents or false glory. She also 
aims continually at comparing the character, operations and influence of Paganism 
and Christianity, and thus showing the pupil one of the stcongest evidences of the 
truth of the Scriptures. The selection and arrangement of materials is evidently 
made with care and judgment. The style is clear and simple, without being pu- 
erile. The terms of antiquity and art are not left to the pupil’s conjecture, nor 
yet merely defined ; but distinctly described. The work is fitted to draw the 
young reader onward, by the perspicuous and interesting chain of narrative and 
description, instead of repulsing him by dry details, or obscure Stalements; and 
we hope will at least, exclude Goldsmith from our schools. We could wish for a 
more useful and less warlike selection of cuts ; and we think the reader would ex- 
pect many more; from the title. 


The Second Book of History, including the Modern History of Europe, 
Africa and Asia. Illustrated by Engravings and sixteen Maps, and de- 
signed as a sequel to the “ First Book of History, by the author of Peter 
Parley’s Tales.” Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1832. 18mo. pp. 180. 


This work is in all respects formed upon the model of the “ First Book,” except 
that the style is adapted to more advanced pupils. The narrative is perspicuous and 
interesting; but we think there is a defect not usually found in this series of 
books — we mean the attempt to introduce too many events, rather than to make 
the pupil familiar with the most important. We admit, however, the difficulty of 
adjusting the point with accuracy. We regret most, that there is so little of the 
spirit which we have noticed in the Grecian history —so little to subserve the 
great end of historical studies, the improvement of the character. We hope the 
taste of the day will not only justify, but demand more of this, in every school 
book. The cuts are not so well executed as in most works of this series. 


The Child’s Geology, by the author of the Child’s Botany. Revised 
and enlarged by Mrs Aumira L. Puetpes, author of Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, Dictionary of Chemistry, Lectures on Education, &c. G.H. Peck 
& Co. Brattleboro’; Carter, Hendee & Co. Boston; F. J. Huntington, 
Hartford. 12mo. pp. 132. 


We are pleased with this as an introduction to Geology. We cannot, however, 
consider it as having a right to the title of “ The Chitd’s Geology ;” for we think, 
there is either too much of the science or too little of explanation for this purpose. 
For the higher classes of schools, already familiar with Geography, it may be 
made very interesting and useful ; and like every work of the kind should be illus- 
trated by a collection of specimens. The spirit of the work is excellent; some 
of the digressions seem to us of doubtful utility. 


_The Geography of the Heavens, or Familiar Instructions for finding the 
visible stars or constellations, accompanied by a Cextestian Atxas. By 


E. H. Burrirr, A.M. Hartford: F. J. Huntington, 1833. 18mo. pp. 264. 
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We rejoice at the appearance of a work which has been much wanted, on a sy). 
ject too much neglected. How few, even of our graduates, are familiar with {he 
heavens ; and yet, without this knowledge, it is impossible to understand or trace 
the most magnificent display of Divine power which is presented to the eye of 
man — the movements of the heavenly bodies. The volume contains a deserip. 
tion of the situation and magnitude of the stars, their arrangement in constelia- 
tions, with extensive and interesting illustrations from mythology, history and poe. 
try. The Atlas contains seven maps. Two of these exhibit the constellations 
which surround the Poles ; those around the North Pole being always visible to us, 
and those at the opposite being never visible in this latitude. Four contain the 
constellations between these, which are visible in the respective quarters of the 
year ; and so constructed as to show what stars are on the meridian at nine o'clock, 
on each evening of the year: The last map is a planisphere of the whole heavens. 

The style of the work is clear and interesting. The maps appear to have been 
constructed with care, and the whole is beautifully executed. ‘This, or something 
equivalent, ought to be in every school in our country. 5s 


The Hero of Macedon, or History of Alexander the Great, viewed inthe 
light of the Gospel. By Witutam Lapp, author of The French Soldier, 
Boston: James Loring. 18mo. pp. 108. 


We welcome little works of this character, which furnish us historical narra- 
tives, in place of fiction for the amusement of children; and at the same time, 
give them the same practical influence, by bringing the actions of the heroes and 
statesmen whose glory dazzles the eye of youth, and often cherishes the most 
dangerous passions, to the same standard by which they are required to regulate 
their own conduct. We know not how the worthy author could better promote 
the noble cause of ‘* Peace’’ to which he has devoted himself; and we earnestly 
recommend this little work, as well as ‘‘ The French Soldier,”’ toparents who wish 
to cherish the spirit of peace in their children. 


Depping’s Evening Entertainments, comprising delineations of the Man- 
ners and Customs of Nations. A new edition,enlarged and improved, with 
twenty engravings on wood, by Atherton. Philadelphia: Alexander 
Towar, 1833. 12mo. pp. 244. 


The original work, of which this is a new edition, improved by the author, is 
too well known to need our commendation. We think it is decidedly impreved 
in its present form, and one of the best exhibitions of the character and peculiari- 
ties of our race, for children, with which we are acquainted. The engravings are 
beautiful and the style of execution generally excellent. 


An Introduction to the Study of Botany ; in which the science is illus- 
trated by examples of native and exotic Plants, and explained by means of 
numerous wood cuts. Designed for the use of Schools and Private Stu- 
dents. By J. L. Comstock, M. D. Author of a system of Natural Philoso- 
phy, Elements of Chemistry, &c. Second edition. Hartford: Published 
by D. F. Robinson & Co. 1833. 12mo. pp. 260. 


This work possesses an advantage over any we have seen in the simplicity of 
its arrangement. Instead of the usual method of beginning with the classification 
of plants, thus discouraging the learner with scientific terms and arrangement, the 
inductive system is strictly adopted, first giving the descriptions of the several 
parts of a plant. Each of these is accompanied with a eut on the same page, 2 
plan, in our opinion, preferable to the usual mode of grouping them together. 
The study is made immediately practical and interesting by intro’ucing particu- 
lars concerning the culture of some of the common vegetables, and some curious 
and useful notices of foreign ornamental plants ; and botanical terms are rendered 
more intelligible by having their derivation and origin given. The execution ol 
the book is good. The cuts are remarkably distinct and accurate, and we cheer- 
fully recommend it to the notice of teachers. 





